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No. I.—Covsty’s Ectecricism. 


We have before let our readers into the secret of the advance of phi- 
losophy in America, and given some probable reasons for its progress. 
So ardent is, indeed, the pursuit, that trade speculations in connexion 
with it are ventured there, particularly in Boston, which have no 
enero in England. Vain would it be to expect from any London 

ouse such an undertaking as gives occasion to the present paper. 
We select these four volumes from about thirty-two that we have lately 
received from the United States, all on this order of subject. They 
commence a series of translations from the works of several of the 
most celebrated authors in the higher departments of modern German 
and French literature—such as Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, Benjamin 
Constant, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schelling, Richter, Novalis, Uhland, Korner, Holty, Menzel, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, Olshausen, Ammon, Hase, and Twesden. 
To the different authors also there are introductory notices and sup- 
plementary notes, which are exceedingly valuable. The first volume 
commences with Victor Cousin. 

The editor tells us that since the appearance of Kant’s critique of 
pure reason, the great problem of philosophical speculation has been 
to restore philosophy to the eminence which it held in the golden days 
of English literature, and to revive the lofty spirit of Hooker, Cudworth, 
and Milton, in the midst of modern unbelief and selfishness. Victor 
Cousin, has, accordingly, essayed to reverse the whole tendency of 
philosophy in France. He had to subvert the sensual system in favour 
of transcendentalism. The sensual system held that there can be no 
element in consciousness which cannot be explained by sensation. 
The consciousness itself, however, asserts another order of facts— 
passions, desires, acts of volition, free determinations, personal iden- 
tity, all of which declare the doctrines of Fatalism and Materialism to 
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be absurd. Finally, as the sensual system regarded “‘ the soul of man 
as the result and the combination of our sensations, it is also compelled 
to regard the Deity only as the possible result, the combination, the 
last generalization of all the phenomena of nature. God is a kind of 
soul of the world, which sustains the same relation to~ the world, as 
the soul that is admitted by the sensual philosophy, does to the body. 
The human soul, as it is regarded by this philosophy, is an abstract, 
general, collective idea, which represents, in the last analysis, the 
diversity of our sensations, The Creator of the world, as he is re- 
garded by this philosophy, is an abstraction of the same character, 
which may be successively decomposed into the different portions of 
the world, which alone possess reality, actual existence. But such a 
being is not the God of the human race. He is not a God distinct 
from the world. Now the negation of God, distinct from the world, 
has a well-known name in every language, as well as in philosophy.” 

The writer then proceeds to show how the sensual system was derived 
from Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, and perfected in France by Voltaire, 
Condillac, and Cabanis. The Bishop of Exeter rails against Owenism, 
yet Locke and Paley are the text books of the Universities!! We 
are ashamed of the darkness which is on the clerical mind, touching 
the foundation of morals! Cabanis, in his great work on the Physical 
and Moral Relations of Man, supported the theory that the soul is not 
a separate principle in our nature, a real existence, but merely the 
product of the nervous system. Sensibility, according to Cabanis, is 
the property of the nerves; and sensibility explains the moral faculties, 
the intelligence, the will, the whole inward nature of man. Man isa 
moral being, because he is capable of sensation ; he is capable of sen- 
sation, because he has nerves; the nerves make the man. The brain 
secretes thought, as the liver secretes bile. These pretty physiological 
theories were adopted by Destutt de Tracy, and applied by him to the 
more complete explanation of the intellectual faculties ; while the moral 
results of the system were exhibited by Volney. 

The leading doctrine of Volney is, that man should act only for the 
sake of self-preservation. This is the great law of human nature. 
Accordingly, good-is every thing which tends to the preservation of 
man; evil, every thing which tends to his injury and destruction. 
The greatest good is life; the greatest evil is death; nothing is better 
than physical happiness ; nothing worse than bodily suffering; the 
main object is health; virtue and vice, therefore, are the voluntary 
habits which are in accordance with or contrary to the law of sell- 
preservation. Every thing is right which contributes to enjoyment ; 
every thing is wrong which interferes with enjoyment. This is the 
moral philosophy of the sensual school. Finally, in the logical order, 
as the ultimate result of this school, we have the author of the System 
of Nature. His theory of the universe resolves every thing into matter 
and motion. These exist from eternity, and are the causes of all the 
phenomena which take place. Matter can neither be created, nor de- 
stroyed ; and the existence of a cause on which it depends cannot be 
demonstrated. The idea of God is a fiction; the hope of immorta- 
lity a dream ; and all the religious convictions of man are founded on 
self-flattery or fear. This is the limit of the sensual philosophy. Such 
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is the result of the metaphysics taught at Oxford and Cambridge— 
and such is Owenism ! 

Until the clerical mind of England is purged with euphrasy and rue 
from these impediments to clear-seeing, infidelity must prevail in and 
out of the Church, and practical (worse than speculative) atheism 
every where. Laromiguiere has the credit of effecting a wholesome 
revolution in French philosophy. Releasing himself with difficulty 
from the influence of Condillac, he found, at length, reason to declare 
that there is a broad chasm between sensation and the faculties of our 
mind. These faculties, both of the understanding and the will, he referred 
to attention, as their ultimate foundation. Maine de Biran helped on 
the next step, insisting on the activity of the mind as a fact not ex- 
plainable by sensation. 

The writings of Caqusin are a developement of the theory of Maine 
de Biran. Its elementary principles are, 

1, True activity is in the will. 

2. The will is the essence of personality. It constitutes the whole 
of what we call me or sELF. 

3. To will is to exercise causation. The first cause which we be- 
come acquainted with is ourselves. This may be proved by the phe- 
nomena of muscular effort. In every act of this kind, two things are 
to be taken into consideration. 1. A muscular sensation, more or 
less lively. 2. The effort which produces it. Muscular sensation is 
not merely subsequent to the effort; itis produced by it; the relation 
which connects them is not that of simple succession, but of cause and 
effect. This is attested by consciousness, and no proof of it is neces- 
sary but the performance of the act. Now every effort implies voli- 
tion. There is no such thing as an involuntary effort. Hence the 
will is the foundation of the effort in question, and the cause which 
operates is a voluntary cause. But on the other hand, it is we who 
make the effort; we certainly impute it to ourselves; the will which is 
the cause of it is our own will. Will, cause, personality, are there- 
fore identical. 

Kant, and after him, Fichte, according to Cousin, ascribed instead 
the personality to the reason. Take the assertion in his own words : 
—‘** Asingle psychological error seduced Kant into a path which led to 
an abyss. Kant has made an admirable analysis of human reason. 
It is impossible to describe with more clearness and decision, the con- 
ditions and the laws of its developement; but not having analysed, 
with the same care, the free and voluntary activity, this great man did 
not perceive that it is particularly to this class of phenomena that per- 
sonality is attached ; and that reason, although connected with per- 
sonality, is essentially distinct from it. Now, if reason be personal, 
like attention and will, it follows that all the conceptions which it sug- 
gests are personal also ; that all the truths which it reveals to us are 
merely relative to our mode of conceiving; and that the objects, the 
things, the beings, the substances, which claim to be real, whose ex- 
istence is made known to us by reason, as they rest only on this 
equivocal testimony, can have only a subjective value, that is to say, 
relative to the subject which perceives them, and no objective value, 
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that is to say, actual and independent of the subject. We may in- 
deed continue to believe in the reality of these objects, if our reason 
be so constituted that it cannot but believe in them, and because it is 
so constituted ; but in that case there is no abyss between believing 
and knowing ; and all our knowledge then consists only in recognising 
the internal and psychological conditions of the necessity of believing, 
which in itself is barren of all real and absolute knowledge. From 
this proceeds a new and original scepticism, which not calling in ques- 
tion the existence of reason as a faculty distinct from sensibility, admits 
that in its regular developement, reason in fact suggests to us the idea 
of the soul, of God, and of the world,—a scepticism, entirely distinct 
from that of the sensual school, which takes its stand in psychology 
even with dogmatism, and begins to doubt only when ontology is con- 
cerned ; but as soon as that is brought up, disputes the legitimacy of 
every passage from psychology to ontology, on the principle that 
reason being a faculty peculiar to the subject, can have no validity be- 
yond the limits of the subject, and that accordingly all the objective 
and ontological truths which it reveals, are only the subject itself, 
transported away from its sphere by a force which belongs to it and 
which itself is subjective.” ; 

Cousin accordingly proceeds to advance the revelations of truth 
from the subjective Me, to the objective Universality. He makes ex- 
cellent use of his doctrine against the pseudo-theological school 
which disaffects philosophy. What that school calls Individual Rea- 
son, is, in fact, the General and Universal Reason, which in every 
man, says Cousin, ‘is the epitome of the common sense of the human 
race.” He maintains that, if this common sense actually exists in the 
human race, it cannot be composed of the fragments of different indi- 
vidual reasons, compared and combined with each other; for there 
can be no more in the collection than in each of its elements, and a 
thousand impotent, individual reasons cannot receive infallibility from 
their union. Who, moreover, would effect this union? In a word, he 
maintains that the common sense of the human race exists, because 
every one is in possession of a reason, not individual, but general, 
which, being the same in all, because it is individual in none, con- 
stitutes the true fraternity of men, and the common patrimony of human 
nature. Otherwise common sense is a mere hypothesis. Suppose 
that this hypothesis were a truth; then for each one to submit his 
individual sentiment to the common sense of the race, it would at 
least be necessary that each could ascertain this common sense. But 
how would he ascertain it? With his individual sentiment ? Evidently 
he would, according to the system in question, for man has nothing 
better. But, in that case, with this individual sentiment, how could 
the common sense be infallibly ascertained ? It would be impossible 
under the penalty of concluding from the Individual to the General, 
and of taking ourselves as the measure of certainty. We ought, then, 
to have a previous measure of certainty in ourselves, in order to ascer- 
tain that which is proposed to us. We ought to possess still ano- 
ther, in order to ascertain that the Church, in fact, represents the 
common sense of the human race; for it is this relation of conformity 
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which alone constitutes the authority of the Church. It is apparently 
a reasonable submission that is demanded of us; but for this reason- 
able submission, the employment of reason is first necessary. 

This argument is irrefragable—but unfortunately for M. Cousin, it 
is equally strong against the general scheme of Eclecticism—to which 
branch of the argument we must now proceed. If union be no proof 
for the pseudo-theologians, union is no proof for the genuine Eclecti- 
cists; and the latter, too, have the disadvantage of occupying the 
side of indifference, whereas their opponents are zealots fighting a hot 
party warfare under the banners of interest, social and private. It 
must, however, be confessed of Cousin, and of our own Syncretists, 
that their particular systems of Eclecticism are not liable to this 
charge, inasmuch as they pre-suppose the above argument and the 
truth it involves. 

The position taken by Cousin is, that “‘ the views of every system 
on the history of the science to which it relates, furnish the most cer- 
tain estimate of that system, the exact measure of its principles. Is 
it incomplete? Does it contain only a single element of consciousness 
and of reality? Is it founded only on a single principle, however 
brilliant and imposing it may be? Is it then compelled, in order to 
be consistent with itself, to perceive no truth in all the systems founded 
on a contrary principle, to discover no reason except in those which 
rest on the same principle. An historical conception like this is the 
final sentence of a system; for it is a melancholy wisdom which has 
universal folly for its condition; and to defend ourselves only by 
accusing every body else is to accuse and condemn ourselves. But 
suppose a system which, by a patient and profound observation, and 
an induction at once comprehensive and scrupulous, has succeeded in 
embracing all the elements of consciousness and of reality; when 
afterwards it shall give its attention to history, to whatever side it 
turns, it will not find a single system of any considerable importance, 
in which there are not some of its own elements, and with which it 
agrees, at least, on certain points. In fact, it is no easy thing to 
wander so far from the common sense which is the gift of all men, 
as to fall into errors, and remain in them, that are entirely destitute of 
truth; error gains admission into the understanding only in the mask 
of a truth which she disfigures. A truly complete system, therefore, 
can be applied with singular facility to history. It is not compelled 
to proscribe all systems, in order to justify itself; it is satisfied with 
disengaging the inevitable portion of error that is mixed with the por- 
tion of truth, which forms the life and strength of each of them; and 
by pursuing the same course with them all, enemies as they were by 
their contrary errors, it makes them friends and brothers, by the 
truths which they contain, and thus purified and reconciled, it com- 
poses with them a vast whole, adequate to the expression of complete 
and universal truth. Now this method, at once philosophical and 
historical, which, in possession of truth, is able to find it scattered 
here and there in all systems, is Eclecticism. “We must distinguish 
three things in- Eclecticism ; its point of departure, its processes, and 
its end; its principle, its instruments, and its results. Eclecticism 
supposes a system which serves it as a point of departure and a prin- 
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ciple in the labyrinth of history; it demands as an instrument a rigid 
criticism sustained on a solid and extensive erudition ; it has for its 
primary result the decomposition of all systems by the fire and steel of 
criticism, and for its definitive result their reconstruction in a new 
system which is the complete representation of consciousness in his- 
tory. Eclecticism begins with a philosophy, and proceeds, by means 
of history, to the living demonstration of that philosophy. For this 
reason [J said at the close of the Preface to the Fragments, after giving 
an exposition of the system which I have now discussed; ‘ I shall 
pursue the reform of philosophical studies in France, in illustrating 
the history of philosophy by this system, and in demonstrating this 
system by the whole history of philosophy.’ Would it be thought 
after this, that any one should see in Eclecticism only a blind Syn- 
cretism, which mingles together all systems, approves all, confounds 
the True and the False, good and evil; a new fatalism; the dream of 
a deceived mind, which, unable to produce a system for itself, de- 
mands one of history? All these objections will vanish of themselves 
before the slightest examination. 

“First Onsection. Eclecticism is a Syncretism which mingles 
together all systems. 

“« Answer. LEclecticism does not mingle together all systems; for 
it leaves no system entire ; it decomposes every system into two parts, 
the one false, the other true; it destroys the first, and admits only the 
second in the work of reconstruction. It is the true portion of each 
system which it adds to the true portion of another system, that is to 
say, truth to truth, in order to form a true whole. .It never mingles 
one entire system with another entire system; therefore it does not 
mingle all systems. LEclecticism, therefore, is not Syncretism; the 
one indeed is the opposite of the other; philosophically and etymolo- 
gically, they resemble each other like choice and mixture, discrimi- 
nation and confusion. 

“« Seconp Onsection. Eclecticism approves every thing, confounds 
the True and the False, good and evil. 

*‘ AnsweER. Eclecticism does not approve every thing; for it main- 
tains that in every system there is a considerable portion of error. It 
does not confound the True and the False; on the contrary, it dis- 
tinguishes them from each other, neglects the False, and makes use 
only of the True. 

‘¢ TuirD Ossecrion. Eclecticism is fatalism. 

‘‘ Answer. It is not fatalism to say that man is so constituted as, 
with his noble intelligence, always to seize a portion of truth; and 
with the limits of his intelligence, above all, with his indolence, his 
superficialness, his presumption, to believe that he has attained the 
whole truth when he possesses only a part. Hence there is always a 
portion of the True and the False, of good and evil, in the works 
of man, and particularly in philosophical systems. There is so much 
the less fatalism in this, as Eclecticism maintains that by great efforts 
with ourselves, by a double share of vigilance, attention, circumspec- 
tion, we may succeed in diminishing the chances of error; and as this 
is the result to which it aspires. 

‘« Fourrn Ossection. Eclecticism is the absence of all system. 
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** Answer. Eclecticism is not the absence of all system ; for it is the 
application of a system ; it supposes a system, it starts from a system. 
In fact, if we would collect and combine the truths scattered in dif- 
ferent systems, we must first separate them from the errors with which 
they are mingled; and in order to do this, we must know how to 
ascertain and distinguish them; but to ascertain whether a given 
Opinion is true or false, we must know ourselves what is error and 
what is truth; we must therefore already be in possession, or at 
least think that we are in possession of truth; we must have a system 
in order to judge all systems. LEclecticism supposes a system already 
formed, which it continues to illustrate and enrich; it is not, therefore, 
the absence of all system. 

** | would now ask, if Eclecticism be a conception which belongs 
exclusively to myself? By no means. I should greatly distrust an idea 
which was entirely new in the world; which no one had ever thought 
of before. No, thank God, Eclecticism is not of yesterday. It was 
born the moment that a sound head and a feeling heart undertook to 
reconcile two passionate adversaries, by showing them that the opi- 
nions for which they combated were not irreconcilable in themselves, 
and that, with a few mutual sacrifices, they might be brought toge- 
ther. Eclecticism was long ago in the mind of Plato; it was the pro- 
fessed enterprise, whether legitimate or not, of the school of Alexan- 
dria. Among the moderns, it was not merely professed by Leibnitz, 
it was constantly practised by him; and it is every where presented in 
the rich historical views of the new German philosophy. The time has 
arrived at last to elevate it to the precision and the dignity of a prin- 
ciple. This is what I have attempted to do. This word, long since 
fallen into deep oblivion, scarcely uttered by a single voice, has echoed 
from one end of Europe to the other, and the spirit of the nineteenth 
century has recognised itself in Eclecticism. They will know how to 
pursue their path together in spite of every obstacle.” 

Our readers have not to learn that what Cousin calls Eclecticism, 
our own Alerist calls Syncretism*—and both join in condemning the 
mixture and the confusion objected to. Truth to say, Cousin has 
used the wrong word. When he wrote Syncretism, he meant 
Synchytism (from cvyxvarc, confusion). 

Eclecticism, or Syncretism, then, professes, under the governance 
of an idea, to extend the hand of fellowship to men of all sects and 
parties, and from the systems of each to extract the items of truth, 
and recombine such into one system that shall exclude the errors of 
all. It analyses to re-synthesize. But what if all that addresses the 
senses be already analysed, and the perpetual work of the understand- 
ing and reason be to combine—how vain the attempt to re-analyse ! 
the thing itself being impossible. And the attempt to re-synthesize—can 
it reach higher than the first analysis? Meanwhile, by virtue of cer- 
tain ontocal laws, the human being is necessarily synthesizing all it per- 
ceives from without—and as to the internal moral truths, they are the 
very acts of synthesis themselves— which, in their simplicity, are inca- 
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pable of decomposition. It is, however, a higher aim that the writers 
before us contemplate. 

In astronomy, the visible centre of our system has, in common with 
that of every other, an invisible centre, to which all the visible centres 
are related. It is evident that our friend’s point of Syncretism is 
identified with this common invisible centre—and which by ourselves 
and Coleridge is called, after St. Paul, the Prothesis. 

The word Prothetism is, therefore, we think, a preferable term. 
But what isin a name? We are also provided with a sufficient apo- 
logy for its use. The faculty of conscience is one prothetic power 
which the other functions only develope, and, as such, would rightly 
be called prescience—and, in point of fact, what we call the conscience 
is the human prescience. But we recognise the Divine Being as 
the only absolute prescience—and the faculty of human prescience 
is, therefore, but the law of the Supreme Foreknower ; or, as we are 
accustomed to say, conscience is the voice of God in the human bo- 
som. Hence, the word conscience is used instead of prescience, as 
intimating the union of God with man, and the subordination of the 
latter to the former. In like manner, what in the individual is pro- 
thetic, is, in connection with other beings, and with God, synthetic ; 
and it is in this sense, we take it, that the words Eclectic and Syncre- 
tic are respectively used by our friend Alerist, and by Victor Cousin. 

As to the method of philosophising, the analysis of existing systems 
proposed by the Eclectics, is only apparent. In reality, they do no 
such thing. But to minds in a certain stage of progress, the analyti- 
cal appearance is expedient. Desirous of imitating the apostolic 
example, and to be all things to all men, this harmless appearance we 
are willing to concede, knowing all the while that the presiding idea 
is working a practical synthesis @ priori, and not @ posteriori—and 
that the systems examined are only contributing so much corrobora- 
tion as they may contain, or the student may perceive. Let such 
student work on, and, at last, he will arrive at the apprehension of 
the idea too. To be sure, much labour would be spared by admitting 
it from the first-—but, as the only effect of the labour is to add to the 
learning of the student, no great harm is done—if his learning be per- 
mitted neither to overlay, nor to substitute his genius. Au contraire, 
great good will ensue if it exercise his charity towards all professions 
and denominations of men, and enable him to acknowledge them all 
as the family of one common father. 

Cousin, in fact, only pleads for Eclecticism, as fitted to a stage of . 
progress whether of the individual or the age. ‘‘ It is,” he says, “‘ an 
incontestible fact that in England and France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Locke and Condillac took the place of the great schools of a pre- 
vious date, and have reigned without contradiction to the present day. 
Instead of being irritated at this fact, we should endeavour to —— 
hend it ; for after all, facts do not create themselves; they have their 


laws which are connected with the general laws of the human race. 
If the philosophy of sensation actually gained credit in England and 
France, there must have been some reason for this phenomenon. Now 
this reason, when we come to reflect upon it, does honour and not in- 
jury to the human mind. It was not its fault, if it could not remain 
in the shackles of Cartesianism ; for it belonged to Cartesianism to 
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protect it, to satisfy all the conditions which can perpetuate a system. 
In the general movement of affairs and the progress of time, the spirit 
of analysis and observation must also have its place ; and this place is 
found in the eighteenth century. The spirit of the eighteenth century 
needs no apology. The apology for a century is the fact of its exist- 
ence; for its existence is a decree and a judgement of God himself ; 
or else history is nothing but an insignificant phantasmagoria. The 
modern spirit is often accused of incredulity and scepticism, but it is 
sceptical only with regard to what it does not understand, incredulous 
only concerning what;it cannot believe ; that is to say, the condition of 
understanding and of believing, at that epoch, as at many former 
epochs, having been changed for the human race, it was indispensable, 
on pain of surrendering its independence, that it should impose new 
conditions on every thing which aspired to govern its intelligence and 
its faith. Faith is neither exhausted nor diminished. The human 
race, like the individual, lives only by faith; but the conditions of 
faith, however, are constantly renewed. In the eighteenth century, 
the general condition of comprehending and of believing was that of 
having observed the object; from that time, all philosophy which 
aspired to authority must needs be founded on observation. Now, 
Cartesianism, especially with the modifications which it had received 
from Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Wolf,—Cartesianism, which 
in the second stage of its progress, abandons observation and loses 
itself in ontological hypotheses and scholastic formulas, could not pre- 
tend to the character of experimental philosophy. Another system 
was presented in this character; and in this character it was accepted, 
Such is the explanation of the fall of Cartesianism, and the unexampled 
success of the philosophy of Locke and Condillac. If we reflect for a 
moment on the subject, the success of this miserable philosophy still 
testifies to the dignity and independence of the human mind, which 
forsakes in its turn the systems which forsake it, and pursues its path 
even through the most deplorable errors, rather than not advance at 
all. It did not adopt the philosophy of sensation on account of its 
Materialism, but on account of its experimental character, which, to 
a certain degree, it actually possessed. The favour with which this 
philosophy was received did not come fpom its dogmas, but from its 
method ; and this method was not its own, but that of the age. And 
it is true that the experimental method was the n fruit of 
time, and not the transient work of a sect in England and France ; 
and that if we calmly examine the contemporary schools, the most 
opposed to that of sensation, we shall find the same pretensions to 
observation and experience. Reid and Kant, in Scotland and in 
Germany, had fought to the death, had overthrown, from top to bot- 
tom, the doctrine of Locke; but with what weapons? Why, with 
those of Locke himself; with the experimental method differently a 

plied. Reid starts from the human mind and its faculties, which * 
analyzes in their actual operation, and the laws of which he deter- 
mines. Kant, separating reason from all its objects, and considering, 
if I may so speak, only its interior, gives a profound and exquisite 
statistical account of it; his philosophy is a critique; it is always 
that of observation and experience. Make the tour of Europe and of 
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the world, you will every where find the same spirit, the same method ; 
and this, in fact, constitutes the unity of the age, since this unity pre- 
sents itself in the midst of the most striking diversities. 

‘¢ Let us now look at our own men, and especially the French of the 
nineteenth century. ‘The spirit of analysis has destroyed much around 
us. Born in the midst of ruins of every kind, we feel the need of re- 
constructing; this need is deep, pressing, imperious ; there is no small 
peril for us in our present state; and yet if we are more just than our 
fathers towards the past, we can rest in it no more than they; we ab- 
solve our fathers and the age ; and we also have no faith but in obser- 
vation and experience. This is our condition. We must submit to it 
with resignation.” 

It must, however, be confessed that there is a sad short-coming in 
Cousin’s theory, in placing his Eclecticism on the ground of the Con- 
sciousness instead of the Conscience. Hence, as we find, he depends 
on observation and experience. After eleven years of teaching and of 
study, he boasts that he continues faithful to the method which guided 
his early endeavours. He wished not to deliver himself from Bacon 
and Condillac, but only to carry out the process. Psychology, with 
Cousin, is the condition, and, as it were, the vestibule of philosophy ; 
while the subject of ontology is to be postponed. We confess that we 
begin with something even loftier than ontology,—may we call it on- 
tocy ? the principles of which we mean, ere long, to deliver at large. 

According to Cousin, however, psychology leads to ontology. In 
the phenomenon of sensation, the principle of causality intervening 
universally and necessarily, and referring this phenomenon to a cause ; 
and our consciousness testifying that this cause is not the personal 
cause which the will represents, it follows that the principle of causa- 
lity in its irresistible application conducts to an impersonal cause, that 
is to say, to another cause than that represented by our own will, 
which subsequently, and always irresistibly, the principle of causality 
enriches with the characteristics and laws, of which the aggregate is 
the universe. In like manner, we are led to the cause of all causes, 
to the substantial cause—to God, and not only to a God of power, 
but to a God of justice, a God of holiness; so that this experimental 
method, which applied to a single order of phenomena, incomplete and 
exclusive, destroyed ontology and the higher elements of consciousness, 
applied with fidelity, firmness and completeness, to all the phenomena, 
builds up that which it had overthrown, and by itself furnishes onto- 
logy with a sure and legitimate instrument. We are disposed to con- 
cede thus much, that the method, such as it is, is good for those to 
whom it is good—but that there is a better and best suited for more 
philosophical students. 

Our own Syncretist starts from a higher point of view, and, perhaps, 
is only too much inclined to Platonising. By placing Eclecticism on the 
ground of consciousness, we have only the human conscience as the 
prothesis—but by grounding Syncretism in conscience we have the 
Divine prescience for the prothesis—and thus all churches and states 
are referred to their Invisible Head, the one God and common Father 
of all. 

Before any government can safely declare itself syncretical, this 
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divine power must have pre-disposed the minds of men—of partizans 
and sectarians—to pacificating views of history and Providence ; 
when Providence has done that, then the Queen of England and the 
Pope of Rome may willingly coalesce in one form of homage to the 
great Bridegroom of all the churches—then, in a word, the marriage 
supper.of the Lamb will be celebrated. Until then, human govern- 
ment must yield to what may happen to be the strongest interest of 
the time, and, in all its changes, it will only be one party going out 
for another party to come in. 

But, although there be this practical difficulty in the way of a 
ministry, there is not the same in the establishment of a Syncretic 
Association. Every candidate for admission must fairly be considered 
as divinely predisposed to fraternize on the principle that truth being 
one, there is here a symbol of it, and there a symbol of it, and that 
by gathering the symbols together, we may obtain an almost perfect 
representation of it, instead of the partial image which now contents 
every party and sectarian mind. Let this be done, and at last govern- 
ments will ascertain the declared number of such pre-disposed men, 
who thus forming a new body in the state will exercise at first a legi- 
timate collective influence which ultimately may increase to a catholic 
sphere of operation ; the new body, like Aaron’s rod, swallowing all 
the parties, and thus delivering itself from all party, because including 
all the wise and good of every nation and country under heaven. 
Sublime idea! and thus interpreted, objectionable on no grounds, 
whether theoretical or practical. 

Cousin is an Aristotelian, and believes that the list of Aristotle’s 
categories is complete !!—but disorderly and repetitory. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that Kant improved it—though that his classification 
is also arbitrary. Cousin would reduce all the laws of thought to two 
—that of causality and that of substance—and would convert the 
subjective human reason into an objective universal reason. Sub- 
stantial causality, he adds, is being in itself; the rational laws, there- 
fore, are laws of being, and reason is the true existence. Will and 
person are identical. 

The reader now understands that Syncretism and Eclecticism are 
related to the method, not to the results of philosophising. The truths 
we all acknowledge remain where they are and what they are—the 
question is, only as to the means of arriving at them. One prefers the 
path of revelation—another demands scientific induction. Labour and 
death are the conditions under which the latter works—the former 
plucks living fruit from the Tree of Life. The latter would regenerate 
society, the former aims at the individual, and awaits the result in 
patience, and in the faith that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump, and that the kingdom of God is as a grain of mustard seed. 

Reflection and spontaneity, according to Cousin, comprise all the real 
forms of activity; and as there can be nothing in the reflective which 
is not in the spontaneous, all that is true of one applies to the other. 
The me, says Fichte, supposes itself in a voluntary determination. 
This point of view is that of reflection. In order for the me to suppose 
itself as Fichte says, it is necessary that it should clearly distinguish 
itself from the not-me. To distinguish is to deny; to distinguish one 
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thing from another, is to affirm again, but by denying ; it is to affirm, 
after having denied. ‘ It is not true,” says Cousin, ‘‘ that the intel- 
lectual life commences with a negation; and before reflection and the 
fact to the description of which Fichte has for ever attached his name, 
there is another operation, in which the me finds itself without seeking, 
supposes itself, if you please, but without having wished to suppose it- 
self, by the sole virtue, the peculiar energy of the activity which it re- 
cognises, as it manifests it, but without having previously known it; 
for the activity is revealed to itself only by its acts, and the first act 
must have been the effect of a power which has hitherto been ignorant 
of itself.” To which we desire to add, that the word ‘ hitherto ” here 
must mean the eternity of the power itself, as distinguished from the 
temporeity of its acts; and that therefore by the term hitherto, no in- 
terval of time, in such cases, is implied. 

Liberty, according to Cousin, is the common characteristic both of 
the spontaneity and the will. All law, likewise, supposes a reason, 
and the laws of the world are nothing but reason as manifested in the 
world. Hence the relation of man with nature. What physical in- 

uirer, since Euler, seeks any thing in nature but forces and laws? 

hese are probably reducible to two—expansion and concentration— 
two modes of one force. There is nothing material in forces and laws. 
Every fact of consciousness is psychological ¢nd ontological at once, 
and contains already the three great ideas Which science afterwards 
divides or brings together, but which it cannot go beyond; namely, 
man, nature, and God. But man, nature, and God, as revealed by 
consciousness, are not vain formulas, but facts and realities. Man is 
not in the consciousness without nature, nor nature without man, but 
both meet together in their opposition and their reciprocity, as causes, 
and as relative causes, the nature of which is always to develope them- 
selves, and always by each other. The God of consciousness is not an 
abstract God, a solitary monarch exiled beyond the limits of creation 
on the desert throne of a silent eternity, and of an absolute existence 
which resembles even the negation of existence. He is aGod at once true 
and real, at once substance and cause, always substance and always 
cause, being substance only in so far as he is cause, and cause only in 
so far as he is substance, that is to say, being absolute cause, one and 
many, eternity and time, space and number, essence and life, indivi- 
sibility and totality, principle, end and centre, at the summit of being 
and at its lowest degree, infinite and finite together, triple, in a word, 
that is to say, at the same time God, nature, and humanity. In fact, 
if God be not every thing, he is nothing; if he be absolutely indivisible 
in himself, he is inaccessible ; and, consequently, he is incomprehen- 
sible, and his incomprehensibility is for us the same as his destruction. 
Incomprehensible as a formula and in the school, God is clearly visible 
in the world which manifests him, for the soul which feels and pos- 
sesses him. Every where present he returns, as it were, to himself in 
the consciousness of man, of which he indirectly constitutes the 
mechanism and the phenomenal triplicity by the reflection of his own 
nature and of the substantial triplicity of which he is the absolute 
identity.” 

Atheism, in Cousin’s conception, is a barren formula—and reason 
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literally a revelation, a necessary and universal revelation, which is 
wanting to no man, and which enlightens every man on his coming 
into the world: illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hune mun- 
dum. Reason is the necessary mediator between God and man, the 
Aéyoc of Pythagoras and Plato, the Word made flesh, which serves as 
the interpreter of God and the teacher of man, divine and human at 
the same time. It is not, indeed, the Absolute God in his majestic 
individuality, but his manifestation in spirit and in truth; it isn ot the 
Being of beings, but it is the revealed God of the human race. As 
God is never wanting to the human race and never abandons it, so the 
human race believes in God with an irresistible and unalterable faith, 
and this unity of faith is its own highest unity.” 

No man is a stranger to either of the shoes ideas which consti- 
tute consciousness—namely, personality, or the liberty of man—im- 
personality, or the necessity of nature—and the Providence of God. 
** The differences of individuals exhibit something noble and interest- 
ing, because they testify to the independence of each of us, and sepa- 
rate man from nature. We are men and not stars; we have move- 
ments that are peculiar to ourselves, but all our movements, however 
irregular in appearance, are accomplished within the circle of our 
nature, the two extremities of which are points essentially similar. 
Spontaneity is the point of departure; reflection the point of re- 
turn; the entire circumference is the intellectual life; the centre 
is the Absolute Intelligence which governs and explains the whole. 
These principles possess an inexhaustible fruitfulness. Go from human 
nature to external nature, you will there find spontaneity under the 
form of expansion; reflection, under that of concentration. Extend 
your view to universal existence; external nature there performs the 
part of spontaneity, humanity, that of reflection. In fine, in the his- 
tory of the human species, the Oriental world represents that first 
movement, the vigorous spontaneity of which has furnished the race 
with an indestructible basis; and the Pagan world, and still more the 
Christian, represents reflection which gradually developes itself, com- 
bines with spontaneity, decomposes and recomposes it with the liberty 
which is its essence, while the spirit of the world hovers over all its 
forms and remains at the centre; but under all its forms, in eve 
world, at all degrees of existence, physical, intellectual, or historioal, 
the same integrant elements are discovered in their variety and their 
harmony.” 

“« Since 1819,” writes Cousin, ‘‘ my dogmatic and systematic point 
of view being somewhat confirmed and elevated, I quitted speculation 
for a considerable time, or rather I pursued and realized it, by apply- 
ing it more directly than I had yet done to the history of philosophy. 
Always faithful to the psychological method, I introduced it into his- 
tory, and confronting different systems with the facts of consciousness, 
demanding of each a complete representation of consciousness without 
being able to obtain it, I soon arrived at the result which my subse- 
quent studies have so fully developed, namely, that every system re- 
presents an order of phenomena and of ideas, which is perfectly real 
and true, but which is not the only one in consciousness, although in 
the system it holds an almost exclusive rank ; whence it follows that 
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the individual systems are not false but incomplete; whence it follows 
again, that by combining the various incomplete systems, we should 
have a complete philosophy, corresponding to the totality of con- 
sciousness. From this, to a true historical system, universal and pre- 
cise, at once, the interval is undoubtedly great; but the first step has 
been taken; the path is open. [I shall undertake to complete the 
work ; I shall undertake, in spite of every obstacle, to pursue the 
reform of philosophical studies in France, in illustrating the history of 
philosophy by a system, and in demonstrating this system by the 
whole history of philosophy. With this object is connected the series 
of my historical publications, the whole scope of which my friends 
only can comprehend; and in pursuance of this plan, my teaching in 
the years 1819 and 1820, entered upon the history of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, in France, in England, and in Germany. 
I may, perhaps, publish those Lectures; but my previous Lectures 
from 1815 to 1818, will never see the light. They are studies which 
I have made before the public, and which I trust will not have been 
without use in restoring a taste for philosophical subjects among my 
countrymen, and in communicating a salutary direction to the pupils 
of the Normal School, and to the young men who attended my 
Courses in the Faculty of Literature. But I condemn them myself 
to oblivion; they are too far behind the point at which we have all 
now arrived. I should even have to ask pardon for these Fragments 
which relate to those Lectures, and which certainly are inferior to 
them, if they had not been already printed, and their republication 
were not their final burial.” 

Such is the exposition of Cousin’s Eclecticism ;—not so valuable 
for what it proves, as for what it takes for granted. Amidst all the 
variety of opinions it implies a unity of principle, and seeks to prove 
it by induction though not to be found in experience. It would finish 
with discovering what it pre-supposes ; and by bringing the tail into 
the mouth, make the serpent describe a circle. Cousin seeks to lay 
the basis of induction in a close analogy. 

‘¢ We should never conceive of external voluntary causes, if we were 
not conscious of an internal voluntary cause. We could not rise on 
this earth to the idea of another life, altogether spiritual, if we did not 
find an image of it in the interior life of the will, in the world of free 
determinations and of virtuous intentions, into which nothing sensual 
or terrestrial can penetrate. Take away this fact which is given by 
human experience, and the divine life is not only incomprehensible, it 
is inconceivable; induction does not reach it, and man would never 
have had the slightest idea of it. Descartes said, Give me matter and 
motion, and I will create the world. I may freely say, Give me con- 
sciousness and induction, I will create our first and last cognitions, 
the Subjective and the Objective, perception and belief. Our faith in 
a future life depends on the perception of a virtuous life by means of 
consciousness.” 

We have not yet done with Cousin. We shall make this series of 
papers a thorough historical course for the philosophical student, by 
way of introduction to a complete system of elements themselves, with 
which, it is probable, that we shall commence the new year. 
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THE RETREAT OF LOVE. 


SONG FROM THE FRENCH OF THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS, 


BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 





Ou! let us fly and leave behind 

The town with all its courtly joys ; 
And some retreat sequestered find, 

Far from the world’s tumultuous noise. 
Oh, let us fly—what matters where 
If love be our companion there ? 


Yes, in a fair sequestered vale, 

Where all is still save Nature’s voice ; 
Where mountains shelter from the gale, 
A humble cot shall be our choice : 
We will reside—no matter where, 

If love be our companion there ! 


The birds our concerts shall supply, 
Harmonious tenants of the glade ; 
While carelessly at rest we lie, 
Beneath the ever verdant shade : 
Oh! will not all be bright and fair, 
If love be our companion there ? 


And we will banish from our hearts 
The gay and meretricious town ; 
For not the fairest work of Art’s 
Can ever rival Nature’s own: 
And what is worth the palace glare, 
If love be not an inmate there ? 


Our hearts shall bless our fortune’s store, 
Joined by affection’s plighted troth ; 
And never shall we pine for more, 
While what we have is shared by both : 
What can be wanting to our fare, 
If love be our companion there ? 


And those whose pitying looks are cast 
At first upon our humble lot, 
Themselves will envy us at last— 
Our country home, our little cot : 
They'll envy us our valley, where 
Such bliss is ours, for love is there! 


Thy blooming youth can bear to see 
My age approach, nor turns away ; 
Thy fondness does not shrink from me, 

Because my hair will soon be grey : 
Then shall our home be ever fair, 
For love will never fly from there ! 
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STANZAS. 


BY J. WESTLAND MARSTON, ESQ. 


Juia’s eyes were fill’d with tears— 
Tears which seldom start, 

Save when hoarded griefs of years 
Overflow the heart. 


O! ’twas pain to see her weep— 
Unto Fate I cried, 
** Goddess ! bid her sorrows sleep !” 
Thus the Power replied :— 


“If, for thy beloved’s sake, 

All her misery 

Thou to thine own heart wilt take, 
Hers shall then be free.” 

Taunting boon !—-Since thus to bear 
Sorrows, hers atoning, 

Were to wake a transport here, 
Deadliest grief dethroning. 





THE MOST MODERN CONTINENTAL AUTHORS, IN A 
SERIES OF LETTERS. 


NO. I.—COUNT PLATEN’S POEMS. 


S1r,—Having received much pleasure from Mr. Oxenford’s epistles, 
under this title, I have been induced also to aid in contributing the 
new and original information, which that series is designed to convey 
to the British public. This I wish to do by making a few remarks on 
the poetry of Count Platen. 

The poems of this nobleman have made much stir in Germany, and 
have many ardent admirers. But, which is not at all singular, consi- 
dering the manner in which periodical literature is conducted here, 
they yet remain unnoticed by any English periodical. Tue Montuiy 
MacGazinz, which is generally first in the field of literary intelligence, 
will have, therefore, the honour of introducing the Count to the notice 
of the public, if my communication succeed in procuring insertion. 

In perusing his poems, I acknowledge that I do not, as some profess 
to do, feel any deficiency in that originating creative power, which is 
the highest attribute of the poet, while I am compelled to contend that 
they are perfect in substance, for each one has a substantial truth to 
enunciate ; and that they are perfect in form, for each one is wrought 
up to the most elaborate polish of metrical accuracy. 

The spirit of Platen is, indeed, a lofty and a pure spirit, not wanting in 
veneration and loyalty to the ideal, which makes every spirit still 
higher, still purer; though, perhaps, not sufficiently regarding its 
institutional symbols, sometimes necessarily substituted for it in this 
poor world of stubborn matter and fallen manhood. There is much 
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in him of a pervading restlessness, perhaps even of malcontentedness. 
The French revolution is still a phenomenon that exercises the genius 
of the Germans, sometimes perhaps robbing them of their own sublimer 
pathos, without substituting any thing of equivalent value, but still 
always to be prized as a miraculous example of what is to be avoided 
or abana in the conduct of government, whether in theory or prac- 
tice. For the rest, Count Platen possesses those moral and intellec- 
tual merits, which secure to the poet attention, and save him from 
oblivion. 

His metres are frequently elaborate and novel. On these many 
opinions will be formed, according to the taste of the reader. The 
German language strongly resembles the Greek in many of its charac- 
teristics, and, like that, has a marvellous pliability of accent and quan- 
tity. Klopstock, in his immortal odes, has already surprised us by 
the amazing play of inflection that distinguishes German verse. But 
Platen, in this respect, has outstripped all his competitors. 

This is undoubtedly a great excellence. Poetry needs novelty of 
form to commend it to the already too sated reader of these refined 
times. Count Platen’s novelties are chiefly derived from Persian 
sources—and the ghazell is the kind of metre which has received his 
preference. It makes a poem somewhat similar in effect to the son- 
net, with a quaint repetition of rhymes, which, as pieces of metrical 
mechanism, would show the skill of the artist, even if they gave no 
evidence (which, however, in this instance, they do abundantly) of his 
poetic powers. In Persian poetry the ghazells are especially natural 
and pleasing, and even in European poetry, strike our ear as more 
than mere exercises of laborious ingenuity. We should not apply to 
them the lines— 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum. 


Count Platen’s poems are divided into three books; the first, con- 
taining miscellaneous poems, in various German metres and rhyme ; 
the second, sonnets and the ghazells before named; the third, odes, 
idylls, and epigrams, all in Latin metres (chiefly Horatian), without 
rhyme, and constructed with exquisite taste and ability. 

The writings of Count Platen may be considered in two lights, poetical 
and moral. His merits in the former class are distinguished by great power 
of language, of which he is far from being unconscious, as may be seen 
in one of his own epigrams, p. 435, united to a singularly melodious 
versification. It is very unusual to meet with such power of expres- 
sion under any circumstances; and one can scarcely help hoping, that 
having succeeded in an excellence so difficult of attainment, the Count 
may turn his muse to yet worthier subjects than he has hitherto tried 
his ’prentice hand upon. 

In that better feature of all writings, the moral, Count Platen is 
deserving of everlasting praise. In this, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his mind, there is a generous tone of sentiment, and a true- 
ness and singleness of heart, that nothing can induce to put on a dis- 
guise, or to swerve from its fixed principles. Perhaps, however, he 
sees sometimes only one-half of the truth, as when he says that “‘ Loy- 
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alty is good, but justice is better.”” His regard for the latter virtue 
frequently, we fear, induces him to put the former nearly out of sight, 
not merely in matters of conscience and opinion, but even in poetry, 
where the case is quite reversed, and loyalty holds a much higher place 
than justice, or rather, is either substituted for, or identified with, it. 
We find in him no admiration of the heroic, no chivalrous spirit of 
nationality, no reverential enthusiasia for antiquity. He has, indeed, 
one object of idolatry (as he says himself, p. 188, 189, 191, and pas- 
sion) and that, when taken in an enlarged sense, the noblest and most 
appropriate that a poet can have—the beautiful. 

Let me pause here, to warn the young votary of beauty against limit- 
ing the divine attribute to the two most sensuous kinds, female beauty 
and the beauty of nature. Both, certainly, very charming in themselves, 
and the chief, if not the only exponents of all other beauty, are yet, 
when stationary, and not set in action, rather a barren and unexciting 
topic for a series of poems, unless very few, and by a poet of the 
highest order. These, however, form a small part of Platen’s poems. 
We wish for more of the same class, which we would readily accept in 
lieu of the number that are chiefly occupied with complaining and 
finding fault. 

Censure, however, may be grounded in a love of the beautiful, the 
absence of which it only bewails in the harshest sentence that it utters. 
His pains to construct German poems in Latin metres, has been urged 
as a proof of Count Platen’s want of true taste for the beautiful—as an 
affectation, quite as preposterous, or more so, than the now nearly 
exploded absurdity of dressing modern warriors and statesmen in the 
extinct garbs of Greece and Rome. But how pointless is this sort of 
criticism! The fact is, that those metres having been successfully applied 
in burlesque poetry, of which we have a perfect specimen in Mr. 
Canning’s well-known poem of ‘‘ The Knifegrinder,” the English rea- 
der proceeds to the study of such poems with unfit associations. To 
him this species of writing is an involuntary burlesque, by attempting 
serious poetry in a metre that apparently laughs at it, like the Eglin- 
toun tournament acting its own parody ;—let him, however, be sure 
that this feeling is a mere idiosyncracy, if not a mere accident, requiring 
but little mental exertion to suppress. Canning’s verses, which, in the 
guise of playful wit, convey political and philosophical truths of the 
highest importance with irresistible eloquence, and in the sweetest stream 
of verbal music, stamp him as a poet of true genius. Count Platen, | 
think, might profit by this example, and apply his skill in the same 
direction. 

I conclude this paper by presenting your readers with a few transla- 
tions, by way of specimen, from Count Platen’s poetry :— 


THE SHADE OF COLUMBUS. 
1818. 


THRovGH the waves, through the dark, 

The ship paved for itself lightly the wet path : 
Storms rest, and all the stars glimmer, 

As the night reached the turning-point, 
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And the new-dethroned emperor supported 
His forehead with his vahant hand 

One wave after the other splashed 
Around the helm of the Northumberland. 


The hero thinks in his mind on the battles 
Which he fought, and on his well-tried army ; 
But around him and his dreams circled, 
Like a gigantic serpent, the sea. 


He, whom the deserts of the South controuled not, 
Whom the frost of the North scarcely conquered, 

Feels himself now imprisoned in the narrow space, 
Rocked to and fro on the foam. 


As he, quarrelling with such treacherous fate, 
Calls to account God’s decree, 

See, there presents itself to his wet glance 
A hero’s shade, and speaks : 


“ Complain not, even though thy soul suffers,—- 
a not, for thee is a consolation ready : 
What thou endurest, I endured undeservedly, 
And time named me Columbus. 


“| first cut through the watery waste 
Over which thou weepest thy tears, 
The early-lost coast of Atlantis— 
This foot trod it the first once. 


“* Now shines in the bright morning hour 
Of resurrection, that dear land 
Which I discovered for the welfare of mankind, 
Not for bond-service to a Ferdinand ! 


“‘ Thou succumbest to the unconquerable North ; 
But those who rejoice thereon 
Will, trembling before unhumanised hordes, 
Soon repent their blind joy! 


“ But there comes the great day of sorrows, 
And nothing stems the current of ages : 
Take, Columbia, then, the free hearts, 
Take Europe’s last hero to thee! 


“ When the t execution-sword is whetted, 
To my children, then a worthy guest 
Comes Freedom, on garlanded ships, 
Her head-dress plants she on the mast! 


“ Sail westwards, sun thyself in the light 
Which irradiates the still ocean ; 
For to the West flies the history of the world : 
As a herald sailest thou before !” 


The shade spoke, and shone as it disa peared 
P Like a os eeu twinkles in — ing : 
oy tinges the cheeks of the great destroyer, 
Mn Europe sinks behind him. 
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THE GRAVE IN BUSENTO. 
1820. 


NIGHTLY at Busento lisp, by Cosenza, faint songs, 
Out of the waters answer comes, and in whirlwinds it sounds again! 


And up and down the flood flit the shades of brave Goths, 
Who wail for Alaric, the best of their nation, slain. 


All-too-soon, and far from home, had they to bury him here, 
While still the youthful locks light-brown clustered on his shoulders. 


And on the shore of Busento they arrayed themselves in emulation ; 
To lead off the stream they dug a fresh bed. 


In the water-drained channel they heaped up the earth, 
They sunk the corse deep within it, with its armour, on his horse. 


Then covered again with earth him and his proud possessions, 
So that the high water plants grew out of the hero’s grave. 


Turned aside a second time, the flood was carried along over it: 
Mightily in their old bed foamed the Busento waves. 


And a chorus of men sang: “ Sleep in thy hero-dignity! 
No Roman’s base avarice shall ever injure thy grave !” 


They sang, and the hymns of praise toned forth in the Gothic host ; 
Roll them, Busento waters, roll them from sea to sea! 


HARMOSAN. 
1830. 


ALREADY was sunken in the dust the ancient throne of the Sassanides, 
The Moslem hand plunders the rich Ctesiphon : 

Already Omar reaches the Oxus, after many a hard-fought day, 

Where Chosru’s grandson, Jesdegerd, a corse on corses lay. 


And as Medina’s prince went to muster the spoil on the wide plain, 
A satrap was led before him, he was named Harmosan ; 

The last who in the high fortress resisted the bold foe ; 

But, ah, the once so valiant hand bore now a heavy chain! 


And Omar darkly looks at him, and says: “‘ Knowst thou now how very 
Vain is the protection of idols before our God ?” 

And Harmosan answers him: “ In thy hands is the might, 

He who contradicts a victor, contradicts with want of thought. 


“Only one request I still venture, weighing thy fate and mine : 

Three days I fought without drink, let me have a cup of wine!” 

And at the chieftain’s slight sign stands immediately a drink ready for him ; 
But Harmosan fears poison, and pauses a little while. 


** What fearest thou?” cried the Saracen, “a Moslem never deceives his guest, 
Not sooner shalt thou die, friend, than till thou hast drunk this !” 

Then the Persian seizes the glass, and instead of drinking, dashes it strongly 
To the ground on a stone, with quick presence of mind. 


And Omar’s men rush on him already with the drawn sword, 
To punish for his artifice the all-too-cunning Harmosan : 

But the chieftain keeps them off, and says then: “ Let him live! 
If any thing on earth is sacred, it is a hero’s word !”’ 
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No. 1.—Count Platen’s Poems. 21 


From the “SONGS OF YOUTH.” No. 7, (p. 46.) 


As yet in the voluptuous May of life, 
hen the soul ordinarily : Aine forth resolves, 
I feel, in the warmth of my endeavour, 
How my element of life loses its glow. 


Not one breath of mind, enliveningly warm, 
Curling my hairs, breathes on me : 

Vacant and idle sails one poor in actions 
Over still father ocean. 


What I shall do? Who solves me ever that question ? 
What Ican? Who ts me the trial ? 

What I must? Can I do it without complaint ? 
So much labour for a funeral-pall ? 


Come and lisp courage into my heart, tender 
Voices of song which have long slept, 

That I may not degenerate, like a dreamer, 
In forlorn longings absorbed. 


SONNET 338, (p. 232.) 


Never has a later image annihilated thy image, 
That felt I perhaps always, and feel it now, 
When it renewed itself to me after long years, 
After that I had sifted many a vain fancy of the world. 


O time! in which I still composed poems for thee, 
Which, except myself, no reader cared for! 
When my name was not yeta prey to the world, 

Which seldom feels, and often judges so lovelessly ! 


Still unknown with my own impulse, 
Too earnest, too shy, all too reserved, 
I have remained strange to thee by my own fault. 


When now again I have enjoyed thy sight, 
I feel again that impulse to love ; 
But my fairest youth is fled away. 


SONNET 62, (p. 256.) 


Turs spirit ever sighs forward into the distance, 
And would always stretch further and further : 
Never could I long cleave to a clod, 

Though I had an Eden on every side. 


My spirit, moved by inward strife, 
elt so much in this short life— 
How easy it is to give up one’s home, 
Only how hard to find a second. 
Yet he, who with his full soul hates what is bad, 


Even out of his home will that drive him, 
If there it is reverenced by a nation of slaves. 


Much wiser is it to renounce one’s country 
Than, amid a childish race, 
To bear the yoke of blind mobbish hatred. 
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EPIGRAMS. 
Genius and Art, (p. 381.) 


He whom Nature has truly formed to be an actual poet, 
Will assiduously, and full of emulation, learn Art: 

Not, because he never investigated Art, does the bungler bungle, 
No—because Nature denies him the deep impulse. 


The true Mob-rule, (p. 383.) 


Not where Sophocles once wore wreaths does the mob rule, 
But where drivellers earn the crown, it certainly rules! 

The mob and despotic rule are intimately fraternised: Freedom 
Raises an enlightened people above the mob. 


Ancients and Moderns, (p. 387). 


Speak of the Ancients with more reverence, ye juniors of superficialness, 
Because you still owe them all in every thing : 

Art have you learned from the Grecians, Politics from the Romans, 
Have learned even Religion merely from the Jews. 





REGINALD DE BAILLAUNCE., 
NO. VI.—SELECTED FROM THE RECORDS OF THE ECCENTRIC CLUB. 


BY ORDER, NICK SOBER, HON, SEC. 


‘‘Brinc me my spinet, Mistress Spitely,” said Lady Amy, as she 
threw herself listlessly on a couch, “‘ 1 am aweary; I would not attend 
these festivals, but that I think they please Lord Reginald. It was so 
full last night, there was scarcely room left for a mouse to skulk along. 
How we danced, I know not! Ah! this string is broken!” continued 
she, taking the instrument from her maid. ‘* Let me try the guitar !” 

Mistress Spitely set aside one instrument to get the other, muttering, 
however, as she went, “‘ I’faith, my lady, you are somewhat difficult 
to please, this morning. I warrant, now, the guitar will have a dull 
tone on account of the weather. Were there many gallants at the féte 
last night, my lady ?” 

“‘ Indeed, Mistress Spitely, the house was full of the old beaux, and 
nothing was heard but the jingle of compliments, like the bells on the 
head of a miller’s horse; whenever a gallant moved, the bells jingled. 
I was sick of it. My poor head aches,” said she, pressing her temples 
with both hands, 

‘* Well, my lady,” answered the maid, ‘I suppose it is needless to 
ask what flatteries the gallants whispered in thine ear. Men do not 
sow corn on other men’s ground, you know; we cannot help it. 
Marriage may have many riches, but they are underground ones, 
which the sun will not shine upon; it is well, my lady, if you find 
them golden. The soil hath a barren aspect.” 

‘* It would ill become me, Mistress Spitely,” interrupted Amy, ‘“‘ to 
= my pleasure in the compliments of gallants. I do not esteem 
them.” 
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‘« Very true,” returned the maid, “‘ and your ladyship is wise. It is 
very right not to mind the pleasures beyond our reach, so said the 
scholar of Beverley ; and you know, my lady, that beauty will not last 
for ever; for as one rose blows and casts its petals, another buds and 
blooms :”’ and the maid took a flower from a vase at her elbow, and 
scattered it about, by way of exemplification. “‘ We cannot admire it, 
now—well! St. Hilda befriend me! I have been courted in my day 
by many a brave youth, but I never smiled on one; not even Mr. 
Laurence Steadyman, the scholar of Beverley, and a very estimable 
man in his way; but I could not bear his puritanic hat. And, lawk, 
my lady! he wooed me in the learned tongues, and was vexed because 
I did not sigh when he repeated an ode in Greek, which, he said, was 
the most correct expression of love extant, according to the best au- 
thorities. That’s past, now!” The maid sighed profoundly, ‘ You 
and I, my lady, are beginning to know that youth won't last for ever!” 

“‘ Faith, Mistress Spitely, there is no equality between us, as thou 
think’st. Thou art, 1 ween, on the other side of five-and-forty, and 
take twenty therefrom, it will come within a few months of the day of 
my nativity!’ And Lady Amy, as she said this, drew up her delicate 
form, and parted her golden locks over her snowy forehead. 

“« But still, my lady,” persisted Mistress Spitely, ‘‘ what matters 
that? Art thou not married? That will always add twenty years to 
youth; the gallants always count forward after marriage. Well! 
wedlock is the grave of youth and beauty. I will not marry; that’s 
fixed! Now look, my lady, your cheek is blanched already, and your 
bodice hangs as loosely about thee as thy morning wrapper !”’ 

“<I fear that I danced too much ayesternight,” returned the patient 
Amy. 

Now, prithee, my lady, who handed thee down in a galliard ? 
I'll lay my word against a walnut-shell, that all thine old beaux have 
forgotten thee—the young Eustace de Mavisham, Rowland Fitz- 
stephen, Edward de Falconbrake—a gallant gentleman he! My lord, 
: ween, fought hard to win thy hand against such a champion of lady- 
ove !”’ 

“‘The young Edward hath not forgotten me, as thou sayest,” an- 
swered Amy, in a tone of triumph, ‘‘ he whisked me round in a lavolta, 
and whispered me, as we passed my lord, that my charms were im- 
proved by matrimony. “Tis true,” she continued gravely, ‘‘I think 
my lord mistook the compliment of the youth, for his brow blackened, 
and he called to me, ‘ Lady Amy, the hot sun hath kissed your cheek 
so rudely that it blushes to own the compliment.’ I would fain return 
the speech, but sooth, it was unkind. When hath he called me Lady 
Amy before? Lady Amy !” and the sweet creature sobbed, although, 
to evade observation, she turned away her head, and commenced an 
air on her guitar; but her fingers forgot their office, and she struck 
out a few low melancholy tones. 

“This is the way with young wives!” answered Mistress Spitely. 
‘* My honesty is not worth a rotten medlar, if you were not flirting 
with Edward de Falconbrake ; and, considering that he was an old 


suitor of thine, my lord had reason to be jealous.” 
“You wrong him there, Mistress Spitely,” answered Amy, indig- 
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nantly, “‘ he was not jealous: the frown soon passed away, and he 
placed his soft hand before my eyes, and said, laughingly, ‘1 will chain 
these little rebels, lest they spurn my government.’”’ 

Mistress Spitely shook her head, ‘* Well, well, I would rather not 
have heard my lord say that, it hath meaning in it; and my lord doth 
not often make common sense common. But ’deed, if he be jealous, 
a pretty life you will lead. I pity you.” 

‘Thou art very provoking, Mistress Spitely!” interrupted Lady 
Amy, harshly, ‘‘ go to my boudoir, and bring me the new music my 
lord bought for me on Monday last.” 

Mistress Spitely left the room, but she took care to mutter, as she 
went out, loud enough for her mistress to hear, ‘‘ My lord is jealous; 
1 am persuaded of it, and by-and-by he will let us know it. Ah! 
Lady Amy ! ’twere better thou had’st never married, depend upon it!’ 
The old croaking raven disappeared behind the door, and Amy, despite 
her assumed firmness, burst into tears. 

I have now given you, said Ned, the first scene of this drama; and 
while Lady Amy is drying her tears, and Mistress Spitely is hunting 
after the new music—a very teasing occupation at all times—I will 
relate to you, episodically, the previous history. Perhaps your in- 
terest in the tale would be augmented, if I could assure you of its 
truth. It has just the value of a legend, and I can state with con- 
fidence, gentlemen, that every nurse and grandmother in our family, 
for the last century and a half, has told it to the rising genera- 
tion as an undoubted fact. The present old Lady Statecraft shows 
the portrait of this same Lady Amy, which is hung up in the picture- 
gallery, and esteemed a favourable specimen of the art of the period. 
The paint is now somewhat cracked, and the colouring grown dingy, 
but still the portrait exhibits the characteristics of Lady Amy’s coun- 
tenance with tolerable fidelity. 

When the Countess, whose voice, by the way, purrs incessantly, 
like the dull trill of a cat asleep, or the murmur of a running stream, 
shows the picture to her friends, she begins thus :—“ This is the por- 
trait of Lady Amy de Baillaunce. She was a court beauty ia the 
reign of James I. and one of the glories of our house. You see her 
hair is golden ; alas! the richness of its colour is faded: it is brushed 
back from a clear, white forehead, and falls luxuriantly behind her ears. 
The legend tells us that Lady Amy’s cheek was as soft and ruddy as 
the bloom on a ripe peach, and was equally the envy and admiration 
of court. Her eyes were blue, and dove-like in form and expression : 
you observe this charm accurately delineated in the picture. But notice 
the horrid fashion of the times—the starched frill, and the stiff, formal 
sleeves—’tis detestable! but her bodice fits tightly, and displays all 
the undulations of her form with admirable correctness. Her stomacher 
is loaded with jewels, and if you will return to my boudoir, I will show 
you the identical jewels worn by Lady Amy!” So saying, grand- 
mother turns her back upon the picture, and stumbles off to her bou- 

doir. My grandmother will sometimes touch upon the mental qualities 
of our heroine, and, according to the legend, they were of surpassing 
worth. 

Although educated at court, she had acquired ittle of that frivolous 
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temper, which its amusements so liberally bestow on those who in- 
dulge in them; and although one of those beauties, at whose shrine 
honour and truth were too frequently sacrificed, flattery had not stifled 
her modesty, nor estranged from her heart the love of virtuous actions. 
She was rich, but not proud; she was beautiful, but not vain; and 
while the nation sounded with her praises, every young noble sought 
anxiously for the honour of her smile. Suitors knelt at her feet, and 
solicited her approbation, but she heeded not their entreaties, for the 
levity of a courtier’s conduct had no sympathetic influence on her 
heart ; and she always doubted the sincerity of those whose life was 
spent in exchanging foolish and false congratulations. In the course 
of time, however, as she became more habituated to courtly behaviour, 
and began to understand more intimately the principles which regu- 
lated it, her heart mitigated its obduracy ; and although she was long 
in acknowledging any special affection, yet she listened with more 
pleasure to their compliments, and engaged with more active enjoy- 
ment in their pursuits. She retained the purity of her feelings, but 
relaxed the rigidity of her opinions. 

About this time, Reginald De Baillaunce, my ancestor, arrived at 
court, and being a man possessed of a handsome figure and agreeable 
manners, and as yet little corrupted by the ordinary vices, he soon 
won her affection. De Baillaunce was the owner of broad posses- 
sions ; and while the beaux envied him his wife, the maiden aspirants 
sighed for his wealth. Edward De Falconbrake, in particular, regretted 
his success ; for he had been a suitor to the lady almost ever since her 
first appearance at court, and it was thought that he was not very re- 
pugnant to the maiden; but although he was graceful, amiable, and 
much esteemed, and strove assiduously to impress her heart with senti- 
ments of tenderness, he failed to obtain any more intimate degree of 
favour than was due to an acknowledged friend. De Baillaunce, during 
his preferment, watched the attentions of his opponent with some 
jealousy, and, seeing that he was already respected by Lady Amy, he 
redoubled his own exertions to merit the lady’s grace. He had neither 
the ability nor sweetness of temper of De Falconbrake, but he had a 
placidity of manner that imposed upon the maiden ; and the conduct 
which she believed to be dictated by'virtue, was often the offspring of 
moral timidity. De Falconbrake had sufficient vigour of mind to re- 
pel the corrupt influence of courts: De Baillaunce had not yet been 
much tempted, and neither his understanding nor his passions were 
yet developed. The proposals being ratified, De Baillaunce and Lady 
Amy were wed; and each anticipated a life of future happiness. 

They were deceived ; expectation, alas! is seldom realized. De 
Baillaunce continued at court, and being of a weak mind, gradually 
abandoned himself to its amusements. His passions asserted their 
dominion over his mind ; and from being the placid and amiable lover 
of Lady Amy, he became the overbearing and dissatisfied husband. 
De Falconbrake remained an intimate acquaintance of the family, and 
often spent a few days at De Baillaunce’s country house, where he 
joined in the noble sports of hawking and hunting with the Jord, and 
occasionally assisted in the more refined amusements of the lady. 
Such attentions soon got to the knowledge of the young noblemen at 
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court, and as many of them had been disappointed suitors, they deter- 
mined that De Baillaunce should not be happy in his bride, and con- 
sequently threw out occasional hints on the mtimacy existing between 
Lady Amy and De Falconbrake. His jealousy was soon fired, and 
hating to be made the butt of his acquaintances, and turning over in 
his mind the fondness which De Falconbrake entertained for his lady 
before her marriage, he resolved to watch their conduct, and if, b 
any possibility, he could fix a reproach upon them, to revenge himself 
for the injury done to his honour. He had, however, no boldness of 
character, and all his measures were planned and executed with ex- 
treme care and slyness. He occasionally treated his wife with rude- 
ness, although he never hinted to her the cause of his resentment ; but 
he behaved towards De Falconbrake with the same frankness that he 
had hitherto shown. Both parties were thus unsuspicious of his heart- 
felt malignity, while he rejoiced in having the opportunity of seizing 
them in some unexpected moment of secret confidence. 

An assistant was not wanting in his plans,—a mild, supple, and ob- 
sequious steward, who, although not absolutely wicked, had yet suf- 
ficient pliability of nature to do any thing that he was ordered; and 
even on some occasions to invent schemes and modes of acting which 
he thought would be agreeable to his master. Although he might have 
a vague suspicion that some serious mischief might result from his 
manceuvres, he never dwelt upon it, and held himself fully justified by 
his obedience. Subserviency of temper was the characteristic of Wal- 
phin, and he cared not whom he ruined, provided his master’s wrath 
was not turned against himself. Poor Amy was thus beset with snares, 
and, as we have observed in the dialogue before narrated, she so little 
suspected her husband's jealousy, that she had not abated her confi- 
dential intercourse with her old associates. 

On the morning after the féte, De Baillaunce met his steward in 
the garden ,when the following conversation took place :— 

‘¢ Walphin!” the steward, making a low bow, approached his master. 
** Walphin !” 

‘« At your service, my lord.” 

‘‘Thou art a ready man, Walphin, and prompter in thy service 
than thy replies.” De Baillaunce mused—* the atmosphere is heavy 
this morning ; there is rain in yon southern cloud; hast thou seen to 
the rare plants in the conservatory ?” 

Walphin knew, by the embarrassed manner of his master, that it was 
not the atmosphere or the plants that really engaged his mind. He 
answered ; ‘* The plants thrive prosperously, my lord, and look as bold 
as the legitimate inheritors of the soil.” 

‘* Say’st thou so? it is my fate, Walphin, to entertain usurpers ; 
ah! when the storm bursts, it will crush them!” and De Baillaunce 
closed his fist spasmodically. ‘‘ So they thrive well, Walphin 2” 

“‘ They have grown great by care—nevertheless, let but your lord- 
ship speak, and I will pluck them from the soil—they have no fra- 
grancy; although my lady admires them for their rarity. The 
colours are bright, indeed, and our native blossoms droop timidly be- 
side them.” 

“ Pluck them out, I say! I will have no strangers here—no gaudy 
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knaves robbing worth of its true value. Pluck them out, I say !—but 
my lady likes them: bah! we will teach her to love plants of a more 
homely growth. She hath an errant fancy, Walphin. Did not 
Edward De Falconbrake present her with these choice beauties ?” 

“* Indeed, my lord, I have heard my lady say so; and she told me,—” 

‘“* What did she tell you?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

“‘ Nothing, knave! deal roundly with me, or,—” 

“«T’faith, my lord,” interrupted the steward, recovering his faculties, 
and bowing profoundly, ‘ pardon we slow apprehension, my lady 
said something about these flowers, that in your mind may bear a 
deeper meaning than I guessed of.” 

‘* Ha! I thought thy memory would serve thee—bethink thee 
that thou be not slow-witted !’’ and De Baillaunce gazed upon the 
steward, as if he would live upon his breath. ‘‘ What did she say ?” 

“‘ The plants were then in the bud, my lord; and she said, as she 
bade me take them, ‘ Have a care of them, good Walphin, and place 
them in the sunniest spot thou know’st of, that the blossom may come 
forth richly—cherish them, good Walphin, that the gallant may see we 
smile upon his favours.’ I did my best, my lord, and the plants flourish 
to the pitch of expectation.” 

** Doubtless, knave, doubtless—they daily stare me in the face in 
mockery. J gave her plants in the spring. What said she then ?” 

** I have forgotten.” 

‘¢ Impossible! Walphin, the Lady Amy smiles on De Falconbrake ; 
she laughs at me—ay—me! her husband! pledged to her by the 
priest—to whom she vowed honour, love, and so forth—but ’twas a 
mere ceremony ; her soul reflected my wishes only when I was present 
to shape the image; her vows were all a seeming—to a cunning eye as 
clear as glass; and had I but the vision of a mole, I could have looked 
deeper, and spied the secret lusts behind. Walphin! when did you last 
see my wife with De Falconbrake? Come—tell truly !” 

‘* My lord, but yestermorn, my lady and the gallant gentleman,—” 

“* Ha! the gallant gentleman !” 

‘** The young gallant handed my lady through the garden to admire 
these very flowers we speak about.” 

“ Thou had’st eyes, ears—had’st thou not ?” 

‘* Both, my lord—thine humble servant would ill become his 
stewardship if deaf and blind, where thou would’st have conception 
lightning quick. I watched them close, and as they passed yon wall, 
I saw the youth seize, playfully, my lady’s hand, and gaze upon her 
with a feverish eye.”’ ! 

“*Say’st thou true? if thou — one word more than the truth !” 
and De Baillaunce grasped the shoulder of his steward, as if he would 
have shaken the truth out of him. 

‘* My lord, I saw all this—but since you doubt,—” 

‘‘ Say on! What did they utter? Vows? No, no; not vows! 
tell me—did she say she loved him ?” 

«It may be that she did—’tis not unlikely; I heard my lady say 
to some soft whisper in her private ear, ‘ I don’t believe you, Falcom, 
brake; and by my troth, I would not trust you if I did!’” 
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“Ha! ha!” muttered De Baillaunce, in a thick guttural tone, ‘‘ the 
coyness of the lewd minx! De Falconbrake is lord in my house, and— 
hell! I will not suffer it. I am laughed at, pointed at, called a 
cuckold ; and De Falconbrake triumphs at my cost. He hath stabbed 
me. Walphin! mark me! I will have vengeance! Here, knave!” and 
De Baillaunce pulled his steward close to him with convulsive energy ; 
‘* thou art witness of my dishonour—assist me in my revenge, or, by 
the holy Apostles, thou shalt not live to grow gray hairs! Understand 
me well! thy fortune is in my hands—think of it !”’ 

The steward was almost paralysed by witnessing the intense passion 
of his master, and for some moments could not command his utter- 
ance; when, however, he had sufficiently collected himself, he said, 
“Tam thy slave in all things—thou shalt observe them thyself; even 
to-night De Falconbrake will attend my lady in yonder arbour, and if 
your lordship come at dusk, I will secrete you, that you may better 
mark them.” 

** Make it thy duty, Walphin !” answered De Baillaunce, and then 
turned towards the house. 

Walphin shrugged his shoulders, and evidently thought the matter 
was becoming serious; he stood still for a few seconds in profound 
thought, and then he, too, walked towards the mansion. 

Influenced by a timid temper, and a desire to please his master, he 
had gradually been induced to give a colouring to his statements which 
was not, in the least degree, warranted by the truth. His master’s 
impetuosity had overborne him; and he supinely assented to, and 
fastened his suspicions. He felt, probably, some pangs of conscience 
when his master left him, and he stood alone in the garden, reflecting 
on his situation ; but as he had always accustomed himself to main- 
tain a slavish obedience, and as he feared more his master’s wrath than 
honoured innocence and virtue, he quickly reasoned away his doubts, 
and resolved to put some plan in operation, by which the unpleasant 
business might be speedily brought to a termination. It cannot be 
doubted, either, that he felt some degree of vanity in being trusted with 
the execution of so important a matter, and in being so intimately linked 
with his master and identified with his interest. This reflection was 
soon visible in his conduct, and he acquired a bustling activity, looked 
gravely, spake imperiously, and seemed to think that all the rest of 
the household were his especial enemies. Mistress Spitely was not to 
be awed by his anger or solemnity ; and as she thought that she had 
some claims upon his hand in virtue of certain phrases which he had, 
once or twice, inadvertently let drop, she, in her turn, grew dignified, 
and insinuated that the lady's maid was equally as influential a per- 
sonage as the lord’s man. 

** We shall see that!’ replied Walphin to one of these remarks. 

“ And we shall see it!” retorted the lady, pulling up the sleeves of 
her dress, and drawing her body to its utmost elevation. ‘‘ I shall not 
be treated with scorn by any one—besides,” and Mistress Spitely 
sighed as if her heart would break. 

‘* Besides what ?” imperturbably inquired Walphin. 

‘* Is that a question for you to ask? Have you not often—” 

‘* Praised Mistress Spitely’s graceful figure—I own to it —her fine 
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eyes, too! well, woe is me! Mistress Spitely, but you are more charm- 
ing than many a younger lass.” 

“« Provoking man!” exclaimed Mistress Spitely, relaxing into com- 
plaisance ; ‘do you really admire me? but—,” and Mistress Spitely 
stopped again ; but there was now certainly more coquetry in her man- 
ner than before. 

‘“« ] will answer that by-and-by,” replied Walphin, who considered 
it what the lawyers call a leading question ; ‘‘ meet me in the garden, 
at the south corner, by eight o’clock, just as the dusk falls in; but that I 
may not mistake, come in my lady’s salmon-coloured bodice; you are 
both of a size, and it will fit you well; throw a veil over your face— 
this will be necessary, for the moon wil] shine, and perhaps discover 
you. I will await you dressed as a gay gallant—mark you that !” 

Mrs. Spitely’s imagination seemed to warm with the romantic idea, 
and she gave sundry glances at her figure to admire how well it would 
become my lady’s furniture. ‘‘ Do not forget!” continued Walphin. 

** You may depend I will not!’ answered she, and immediately a 
voice was heard calling ‘‘ Mistress Spitely ! Mistress Spitely !" and the 
maid hastened to obey the summons. 

Walphin now saw his schemes favourably laid ; and as soon as his 
dupe had left the apartment, he could not resist a self-satisfied chuckle 
at his dexterity. Men of small talents feel great pleasure in clever 
manceuvres ; and Walphin’s delight was increased as he anticipated 
the effect of his trick upon his master. He was too dull to trace the 
passions of the heart, working by successive steps to their climax : 
while, therefore, he was totally regardless of the ultimate effects of his 
plot, he dwelt fondly on the prospect of immediate success. He knew 
that his master would be deceived, and that he should be applauded 
for faith and attention. With a bosom filled with such sentiments, 
he immediately went into the garden to find a spot suitable for his 
master’s concealment; and then engaged himself in many trifling 
matters, which he applied to and abandoned in succession. He spake 
to none, and seemed a man sufficient for himself. All his thoughts 
were pursued inconstantly: he would go into the wood, and then return 
for the gun which he had forgotten ; he would then abandon the idea 
of hunting, and take his rod for a fishing excursion, but remembering 
that his lordship had commanded the plants to be torn up by the roots, 
he would run to perform that duty. 

Such was the agitated state of mind of the steward; but keener, 
deeper, and more overwhelming were the tumultuous passions that 
chased each other through the heart of Reginald. He had studiously 
avoided seeing his wife p the day, lest he should, in an ebullition 
of passion, charge her with crimes he was yet unable to prove. He 
mounted his horse, and went to the wild heath, where he broke into a 
furious gallop, half unconscious of his speed, and then returned at a 
slow, funereal-like pace, looking grave, stern, and self-retired. His 
dark brow overhung his bright, restless eyes, shading from the curious 
gaze the fire which darted from them in intermitting phosphorescent 
beams. 

The sun, at length, sunk behind the trees, and nature began to 
gather her mantle around her; the dusk first crept over the eastern 
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vallies, then surrounded the hills, and gradually encroached upon hill 
after hill, and valley after valley, until all were alike enveloped in the 
nightly vesture. De Baillaunce watched the evening growing in with 
feelings as gloomy as the hour : he saw one beauty after another buried 
in the general darkness ; and thus he felt successive pleasures swal- 
lowed up by the jealousy growing over his mind. He saw that his 
heart would be left like the face of nature, a blank to all things beau- 
tiful; and he heard the devil whispering stealthily within him, that 
the night was the time for evil deeds. But still the moon was up; 
and conscience, the reflector of God’s law, beamed upon his heart, 
and he was not altogether in darkness. He was yet rather the suf- 
ferer of passion than its agent : he had vowed retribution, but had not 
considered the means: his passion had boiled up in furious exclama- 
tions, but had not yet settled into deliberate revenge. Perhaps he felt 
that he was not justified in taking the awful recompense: he may 
have feared to resolve, and thus delayed his determination until he 
should have gained more convincing knowledge. 

He was aroused from his meditations by observing his steward ad- 
vancing towards him. ‘‘ What news, Walphin ?” he inquired. 

‘‘ This,” returned the man, “is about the time De Falconbrake will 
come to visit my lady. I will escort you to a safe hiding-place.” 

De Baillaunce followed; and he felt every fibre in his body shake 
and contract with renewed vexation and resentment. The arrange- 
ments were soon complete: De Baillaunce was secreted behind a 
holly-bush, and Walphin struck off in another direction. In a few 
moments the Baron’s heart throbbed violently, and a sensation of 
choking arose in his throat, when he saw a tall figure, attired in a 
favourite dress of his wife’s, slowly walk down the avenue, in front of 
his ambush. She seemed to be in much anxiety, and gazed inquiringly 
in all directions, as if desirous of recognising some one whom she had 
appointed to meet. This action alone was sufficient to confirm the 
suspicions of De Baillaunce of his wife’s voluntary concurrence in 
guilt; and he felt his passionate thoughts stinging his brain as if he 
had been lashed with thongs of fire. His disgust turned all her charms 
and accomplishments into instruments for her ruin, and he cursed him- 
self and her for their possession. Presently, from another end of the 
garden, a form approaching grew gradually distinct through the gloom, 
and De Baillaunce, according to his information, supposed it to be 
De Falconbrake. The parties met and conversed, and the gestures 
and expressions characteristic of their situation, were not employed one 


jot less than the occasion demanded; while De Baillaunce, who 


watched them, grew more intensely absorbed in passion, at each new 
manifestation of his wife’s delinquency. It at last grew dark, the lady 
returned to the mansion, and the disguised Walphin disappeared 
among the bushes. De Baillaunce moved from his Lidiesioives with 
all the worst passions of our nature raging in his bosom; his hand was 
clenched, and his eye was fixed gloomily on the ground, so easily are 
men, already suspicious, deceived by the most plausible appearances. 
Eager to believe, they see no doubts, and me at shadows, refusing 


to believe they are not substantial. Jealousy is ever credulous; and 
a feather, Wwafted on the breeze, hath to them the shape of an eagle’s 
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wing. As De Baillaunce passed an avenue, Walphin stood by his side. 


The Baron gazed upon him, but for a few moments his utterance was 
suspended. At last he inquired, ‘‘ What road did the villain take ?” 

‘* | know not, my lord, for his figure was hidden immediately behind 
the cypress tree.” 

“ Thou said’st thou would’st watch him !” 

“*I did, my lord. I saw him take her hand.”’. 

“Ha! rascal!” and De Baillaunce seemed almost choked. 

** He took her hand within his own, and held it there, while he 
looked into her lovelit eyes, and spake some kind confession, at which 
my lady blushed excessively.” De Baillaunce listened to him with 
starting eyes and suspended breath. ‘‘ He then bent low—his hand 
reached o’er her shoulder, and as he hung upon her clear, white brow, 
methought I heard——’”’ 

‘*T saw it all! mine own eyes witnessed it! but the tale brings it 
back again, bitterer than before. "[Twas—I know not what—perdition !” 
and the Baron beat his chest and paced convulsively ; then stopping 
suddenly, he turned to the steward, ‘* Walphin, thou hast done well— 
albeit, thou hast made me wretched ; I am glad on’t; mark them well 
—do my bidding—or dread my wrath!’’ Walphin bowed low, and 
De Beillienes took the path to the mansion. 

Ned paused ; the first act was ended; when, as is usual on such 
breathing opportunities, the auditors warmly engaged in criticising the 
merits of the play. Dick complained that it was sadly deficient in 
moral sentiment ; and then, too, he did not think the plot so well 
managed as it might have been. To which Ned replied, that his actors 
were not playwrights, and must take occasions as they offered to their 
hands ; and as for the morality of it, the auditors must pick it out of 
the story according to the best of their judgment. Manlove protested 
with much energy, that Walphin was a great scoundrel; while Subtle 
conceived that his conduct might be made amenable to the laws; and 
gravely told Ned, that the story would not be at all consistent with 
modern manners, unless it ended with trial by jury, and the defendant 
mulcted pretty severely for the libel. He thought, too, the language 
was not sufficiently epigrammatic ; when Ned replied, that his charac- 
ters were not barristers, but plain, matter-of-fact people, who talked 
like men, rather than grammarians ; to which observation the presi- 
dent nodded approval. The foregoing will be, probably, a specimen 
of the criticism passed upon Ned's tale; but alas! if he were to at- 
tempt to embody every man’s idea of perfection, what an imperfect 
performance would be the result! What deformity would ensue from 
such an union of incongruous beauties! Propriety, the great, but un- 
acknowledged principle of fine writing, and the more unacknowledged 
because where it is most admirably kept it is most likely to elude 
remark, would be wholly sacrificed : and instead of having presented 
to us a succession of charms, in symmetrical union, each giving elo- 
quence and expression to the other, we should gaze with disgust upon 
a mass of sparkling beauties, —formless—senseless—uninspired. How 
keen should be the apprehension of a critic! How pure and sensitive 
his imagination! How profound his judgment! Alas! Where are 
they? Truly, such qualities are rare. Nevertheless, if thou canst be- 
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lieve the reports of thine own ears, many are they who sit in judgment, 
and worthily fill the noble office! Abide not by their decisions, for, 
verily, in the language of the judicious Sterne, “ of all the cants which 
are canted in this canting world—though the cant of hypocrisy may 
be the worst—the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” Our 
author knew well the critical disposition, and our friend, Ned, was not 
ignorant of it. Let him continue. 

De Baillaunce entered his mansion, and went immediately to his 
lady's apartment. She was there examining some rich embroidery, 
which she held up for her husband’s admiration as he entered. 

“It hath lately been sent from Bruges,” said she, ‘‘ andI am well 
informed that there is not another piece of the same pattern to be got 
there, or even in Venice itself. Is it not beautiful ?” 

*< So beautiful, that I am glad there are no more of the same stamp,” 
answered her husband ironically. 

** So shall I be the more marked.” 

‘*Thou art already sufficiently notorious,” he replied, gutturally. 
** Who bought thee this fine ware? Whence came it? It is not mine!” 
the gentle Amy shuddered before her husband’s livid glance. ‘‘ Canst 
thou not speak ? Ha! Art dumb 2” 

“No: but thou art so unkind,” she replied, her heart swelling with 
apprehension. 

*‘ Would to God thou wert so!—I am rapid in speech—black- 
browed—and have no beauty, woman: kindness is mirrored from a 
fairer surface—know’st thou not that?” 

‘¢ Thou art not used to deal so roughly with me; I think some fiend 
hath poisoned your sweet thoughts !” and the lady rested beseechingly 
upon his arm. 

** A fiend, indeed—a pretty fiend—a beauty! Ha! well said,” and 
he cast her from him. ‘‘ Vice, my lady, too often lies beneath a lovely 
face; mayhap you are not lovely,—so you shall mark a sunny-looking 
sea mask the black rocks beneath it; but when the wind blows, its 
depths are undisguised, and the foul lurking treachery appears. Who 
gave you this ?—this stuff? Who spent his coins on the wench? So 
thou art bribed to be dumb—ah !” 

‘“« Forgive me—”’ 

‘* Hang not on me! Answer!” 

** T will,” replied Lady Amy, while her face was as white as chalk ; 
‘“*but do not speak so harshly; I have done nothing to merit thine 
anger—lI am innocent of all offence to thee; thou know’st that I love 
thee—live for thine honour—” 

‘* Bah!” minx! who gave you the embroidery? by heaven and 
hell I will know !” 

‘* Thou shalt ;—but hear me calmly—” 

‘* Say—who gave it thee ?” 

‘* Calm thyself for one moment, destroy it if thou wilt !’” 

“* Fool !” 

*‘I do not value it,” and poor Amy supplicated in her tenderest 
tone,—‘‘ I love nothing that thou lovest not!’ 

“Tell me, who gave thee this?” answered her husband, turning 
sharply round, and seizing her suddenly by the shoulder. “TI will 
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crush thee; thou shalt not live—nor breathe another word—Hell !” 
and he shook his head to clear his swimming intellect. ‘‘ Who gave it 
thee ?” 

‘“* Edward de Falconbrake,” muttered the terror-stricken Amy, and 
sunk upon her knees. 

De Baillaunce stood over her for one moment, transfixed by passion, 
and then casting her impetuously down, he exclaimed :— 

**’Tis villany! foul fraud! one insult upon the heels of another 
hath dogged me like a hunted boar! Thou art a sweet friend! perfect 
in thy beauty; a fond temper,—will fawn on me like a spaniel dog ; 
and yet, who would think such a miracle of beauty had one speck so 
loathsome, that the tongue will cleave to the roof, rather than give it 
breath ; look not on me! thine eyes are green adders—vile minx !” 
The wife made no reply, but burst into a torrent of tears. ‘‘ Ay, weep, 
but an ocean will not wash the rust out of iron: the corruption will 
fix in it, and eat the deeper still.”’ 

‘*Pardon me, dear Reginald,” interrupted the suppliant creature, 
** you wrong me—I have never falsely loved.” 

‘** What, wouldst thou madden me again! thy sight is a curse to 
mine eyes—away, away !”’ and he rushed out of the apartment, while 
poor Amy threw herself upon her couch, and wept and sobbed over 
her ruined honour. 

The amiable woman was now assured of her husband’s suspicions, 
but yet so delicate was her sense of modesty, that she could not ven- 
ture to inform De Falconbrake that her husband’s jealousy was fixed 
on him. She knew that De Falconbrake was, in truth, innocent of 
any impropriety, and was utterly unconscious of her husband’s doubts; 
and she was consequently unwilling to promulgate her shame, by 
communicating the circumstances even to one so deeply engaged in 
her welfare. She wished also to regain her husband’s confidence by 
her own assiduity and candour; and she felt that the moment in 
which she informed De Falconbrake of her danger, and besought him 
to relinquish their friendship, she would make him, to some degree, a 
confidant; and this, if it should become known to her husband, would 
seem to implicate them in guilt. A variety of such considerations, 
the natural offspring of a mind more delicate than firm, prevented 
Lady Amy from doing her duty; and by neglecting it, caused her 
husband's wrath to gather increased force and bitterness. 

De Falconbrake had visited the mansion twice or thrice since the 
rupture already described, and instead of being received by the Baron, 
as Amy dreaded, with haughtiness and wrath, her husband extended 
his hand, smiled courteously, and behaved, in all respects, as if he felt 
no secret malignity at heart. This conduct exhibited the character of 
De Baillaunce : he always felt his own weakness, and therefore com- 
mended stratagem before force ; so that if his hand was not ready with 
the sword, he esteemed it prudent to suffocate his speech. The time 
and opportunity were not yet ripe for the execution of vengeance ; and 
until the moment should arrive when he could safely pounce upon his 
victim, and in one stroke of joyful revenge liberate all his fear, hate, 
and anguish, he preferred to play the part of the panther, and frisk 
about within sight of his prey to invite a closer intimacy. There was 
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no fear that in him the habitual mask of benevolence would react upon 
his heart. His sense of injury was too deep; his passions too intense. 
He thus completely set the young noble off his guard, and, in some 
measure, assuaged Amy’s dread, for she could hardly suppose that he 
would pursue secret resentment against one whom he treated with 
such apparent kindness. But she was unaccustomed to the world, 
and judging others by the undisguised frankness of her own heart, she 
believed that a smile always indicated approbation ; earnestness of 
bearing, truth, and a tender voice, a benevolent heart. Alas! that 
such purity is the laugh of the world! But it isso. Surrounded by 
individuals who hourly, and on every occasion, seek the attainment of 
their views, more or less, by the injury of others, we are gradually 
taught dissimulation, and learn to practise the same unscrupulousness 
that we observe employed against ourselves : while all those, whose 
hearts yet remain uncorrupted by the leaven of hypocrisy, and worldly 
wisdom, are ridiculed as beings of an infantine and useless character. 
Man and the world are thus at variance, and are antagonistic princi- 
ples. We bow to the world—the god of necessity—for the world 
around us is the only necessity the corrupt heart acknowledges. As 
soon as a man is capable of observing and reasoning—aye, even from 
his very infancy—he perceives new interests in operation ; he feels the 
world’s pressure upon his heart, and is conscious of the necessity of 
exertion to cast off the load; but he feels, also, that before he can act 
successfully against the innumerable influences around him, he must 
stir up the same fires, and forge the same tools, as the others engaged 
in this Vulcanic workshop. It is a severe trial to the purity of the 
natural man! His free-will is thus subdued; and instead of acting 
according to the first impulses of an honest heart, he must now con- 
sider whether it will be his interest to do it. Here are the chains of 
free-will—here is the true tyrant necessity! It is the duty of a good 
man, and a great one, to fight against the world,—to overcome neces- 
oy 3 and to assert the integrity and independence of his own man- 
ood. 

Poor Amy had yet owned scarcely any allegiance to the tyrant: 
she had hitherto acted according to the dictates of a fervent benevo- 
lence ; and she had scarcely felt the influence of another principle but 
her own heart, for, as the vulgar eloquently express it, ‘‘ the world had 
not gone cross with her :” but now the world began to claim its domi- 
nion; it was about to stretch its sceptre over another being ; and Amy 
was growing conscious of its despotic control! She was now mixing in 
the world : and thus it is, that those who are the world’s minions, and 
who practically know it most intimately, are wont to ascribe to neces- 
sity, or fate, or fortune, the influence that has shaped their actions, 
and guided their successive steps. Verily! the world and necessity 
are one. Man was born in freedom, but the world will not allow him 
to maintain dominion over his own soul! It is a jealous encroaching 
tyrant—watch ! 

It was a dark evening without, and the winds were whistling wildly 
and drearily in the trees that skirted the banks of the river, on which 
the old castle stood. The lightning in momentary glances shot 
through the jagged crevices in the dense overhanging clouds, and lit 
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up the western horizon with a fearful red glare, like the sudden glance 
of an infuriated eye escaping from the shaggy brows which over- 
shadow it. The cattle crouched timidly under the trees, and the dogs 
howled, as the flash smote their eyeballs. In an apartment within the 
castle were Lady Amy, De Baillaunce, and De Falconbrake. Lady 
Amy was reclining on a velvet couch, trilling a favourite troubadour 
air on her spinet, which De Falconbrake accompanied with his voice, 
as full and mellow as a lark’s song of triumph, while De Baillaunce 
stood with his back to them, at the window, apparently wondering at 
the lightning. 

** You sing well, De Falconbrake,” said Reginald, as the lay ended. 

“‘T’faith! Lam willing to think so, since your lady hath paid me 
the same compliment.” 

De Baillaunce bit his lip, and turning again to the window, he re- 
plied carelessly, ‘‘ Amy loves good musicians ;” then he started round 
upon his heel. ‘‘ Here, love, dost thou hear the spaniel sing to the 
storm-blast—there is something wild in it, and powerfully sublime 
and sympathetic, too !” 

** "Tis dreadful!” 

** T love it !” answered her husband. 

“* Heaven save me from like sympathy,” rejoined De Falconbrake, in 
a tone half serious, half gay. ‘‘ Let me not be driven to seek joy in 
the expression of wrath; ’tis a bad resource, friend, for a faint heart. 
Let me shake off the world ere I get sick on’t! Come, cheer up.” 

** That is a light wish, De Falconbrake,” answered the other laugh- 
ingly; ‘‘ ’twould be a civil office to snatch thee in the midst of thy 
merriment.” 

“* Ay, if the evil must follow; but a truce this folly. Ah! how ter- 
ribly it flashes!” and the lightning darted suddenly across the window, 
and for an instant blinded them. 

Amy shuddered and drew closer to her husband, who suffered her 
to embrace his arm; while he gazed, with a gloomy rather than com- 
posed brow, upon the terrific scene. ‘ Dost thou think, De Falcon- 
brake, that there is any thing ominous in these elemental signs?” he 
inquired, with a forced expression of calmness, 

“‘T’faith! not I. I am an obstinate heretic—a sinner against all 
witchery except woman’s J 

“Ha!” the exclamation was not heard—it was drowned in a 
thunder-peal. ‘‘ Perhaps they will yet visit you with retributive 
justice,” 

‘* I do not fear it: a clean heart and a clean sword will ensure favour 
even from a witch.” 

** Then witches are better than men, or men deceive themselves,” 
replied De Baillaunce. ‘* Hark! how loud the thunder bursts, as if 
the forests fell with an instantaneous crash. The storm is increasing, 
and the clouds roll from the south. De Falconbrake! let you and I 
mount to the top of the donjon tower; we shall there command a 
wider view of these elemental horrors. Come !” 

De Falconbrake hesitated, and cast a glance towards Amy, as if 
unwilling to leave her alone in the apartment. 

De Baillaunce observed the glance and the motive; and his jealousy 
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rushed like poison through his blood. ‘* Dear Amy,” he continued, 
‘¢ you will not object. You can send for Mistress Spitely to sit with 
ou.” 

Poor Amy dreaded to object, lest her husband should give vent to 
his ill-suppressed passion. The two noblemen then left the room. 

They took a small torch, and passed through several apartments 
before they reached the foot of the tower, when De Baillaunce un- 
locked the door, and drew the bolt. De Falconbrake entered first, 
and De Baillaunce followed close upon his heels. When they had 
arrived at about the middle of the narrow staircase, De Baillaunce 
drew a short dagger from his bosom, pressed it against his thumb to 
feel its point, and then cast the light of the torch upon it to ascertain 
if it were duly smooth and sharp for the appointed work, ‘It will 
do,” he muttered to himself, and replaced it. It was a cool, demoniac 
action, and the spirit of it sat upon the furrowed brow of the Baron. 
De Falconbrake now leaped upon the top of the tower; and in a 
inoment after, De Baillaunce planted his foct by his side. He started 
back and breathed heavily, as a flash of lightning darted across his 
eyes. 

7 Hast thou stumbled, De Baillaunce ?” inquired his friend. 

** Only a little,” answered the other, with a deeper meaning into his 
resolution, than he was willing that De Falconbrake should discover. 
‘*T shall be steady again ina moment. How does the stream look 
below?” De Falconbrake stepped upon the parapet and clung to 
the flag-staff, in order to look with safety upon the abyss beneath him. 

De Baillaunce felt his soul dilating with exultation ; the spirit of 
jealousy and revenge swelled in his heart; he clutched his dagger ; 
and breathing a curse, he rushed upon his victim. De Falconbrake 
turned ; the dagger pierced his Italian mantle, and passed under his 
arm; but the sudden sense of danger roused all his soul, and he 
grasped the Baron by the shoulder. De Baillaunce endeavoured to 
force him over by main strength, and the inhuman contest, on the edge 
of the lofty tower, was fearfully intense. Their eyes blazed with un- 
natural fire, their features were convulsed, and every starting muscle 
seemed animated with supernatural energy. De Falconbrake had 
seized the flag-staff for support, but he now fell to the ground, over- 
come by the vindictive strength of his opponent. All the bad passions 
of the human heart were painted on the face of De Baillaunce, and he 
was inspired by an intense vigour that could be gratified only by suc- 
cess. De Falconbrake struggled for his life alone; but life was dear 
to him, and as his legs hung over the parapet-wall, and his knees 
embraced the staff, he put forth his deepest energies to save it. De 
Baillaunce had succeeded in getting behind him, and had caught him 
by the neck, while he raised his hand to stab him again. A flash of 
lightning, more vivid than before, crossed his vision; and paralysed 
him for a moment—and that moment was dear to De Falconbrake. 
He shook off the other’s hand, and in writhing to get a better position, 
he threw him upon his back. The fierceness that spread over the 
countenance of De Baillaunce at this discomfiture cannot be described ; 
he made several thrusts with his dagger, and the blood streamed down 
the arm of De Falconbrake. ‘ Villain!” he exclaimed. ‘ Villain!” 
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muttered the other, with a deadly grinding of his teeth that was horrible 
to hear. There was a mockery and a severity in the tone that could 
issue only from a demon. De Baillaunce had again risen upon his 
knee, and triumph was glistening in his eyes, when De Falconbrake - 
seized the arm that held the poniard, and while he was endeavouring 
to wrench the weapon away, De Baillaunce raised the hand that sup- 
ported him against the parapet to save it. It was a hasty movement ; 
and De Falconbrake striking back, the Baron was overbalanced in 
the twinkling of a lash, and hung half over the awful abyss. He 
struggled to raise himself, but his legs had no purchase—he slipped 
lower, and now was held suspended by the arm of De Falconbrake. 
He hung for a few moments like a victim in chains, but looking un- 
quenchable hatred on his antagonist. De Falconbrake raised his arm, 
—a harsh guttural ugh! was borne upon the blast—succeeded by a 
splash in the foaming waters beneath, and then the conflict was left to 
the elements alone. 


TO MR. GEORGE PATTEN, A.R.A., 
IN RETURN FOR THE AUTHOR'S PORTRAIT, BY JOHN A, HERAUD. 


PROEM. 

1. 
Entuusiast Painter! prompted by true love 
Of that which makes thy Art the mate of mine ; 
Thy Spirit with my Spirit’s Image throve, 
Whence grew of both a human work divine : 
Human of me—the godlike only thine ! 

Il. 
And thus by Friendship limnéd I beheld 
My Form on canvass living.—What a gift 
By thee free-yielded! Sweetly I’m compelled, 
Outdone in generous deed! Accept my shrift 
For quittance, and these verses for their drift. 

iI. 
As thou with solemn Colour hast portrayed 
My Likeness, so would I with Words sublime 
Thy Portrait paint, for which the Muse’s aid 
Even now I seek ; that gift with gift may chime; 
Poem for Picture. Worthy be the rhyme! 


ODE, 
a 

Silence is not nor Solitude, 
In Heaven or Earth. The ONE that is, that knows, 
Is known; aye-wooing and aye-wooed ; 
While Art pleased listens to the Artist’s vow, 
Ever prepared, in still creative mood, 
For her embrace, with transport still renewed. 
Delay is none, but constant pleasure ; 
No need, but ever-teeming treasure ; 
Still smiles the Eternal Sire upon his endless brood ; 
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The Father of a faery tribe 

Of beautiful Ideas —— 

Fair Rachel’s progeny they well might jibe, 

And laugh to scorn old Lea’s — 

Outvying both in multitude, 

Outvying both in pulchritude, 

Though nor the stars nor sands may tell 

The countless seed of Israel ! 
II. 

Such perfect bliss is thine, fruition pure! 

A glory like the gods’ thy brows endure— 

O might of spirit! O the strength of will! 

We see it not, but they are conscious still 

Of the indwelling radiance, and still teem 

With vision upon vision, dream on dream, 

Completed forms, like Zeus’ palladian birth, 

With heaven apparelled, destined for the earth-— 

How bright, how beauteous in their native sphere, 

Since bright and beauteous even when witnessed here ! 
III. : 

Genius and Beauty, unapparent Powers! 

Belong to thee, but never can be ours— 

Love and the Maiden, both divine,* 

The Mother and the Child,+ are thine— 

And that bold Bacchante, t with grape-clustered hair, 

Had in thy soul a pre-existent lair— 

A light invests them that we cannot see, 

A self-reflection of the light in Thee! 

Such light as when the sense of Beauty stole, 

For the first time, on Cymon’s virgin soul.§ 

No longer rude, he looks on her repose ; 

How the Boy with wonder glows ! 

Say, rather admiration— 

Or, better, adoration— 

Now Iphigeneia wakens all amaze, 

As had been magic in his gaze— 

As his mute eyes with looks had moved her, 

But flies not—for she sees that he has loved her— 

That the Ideal has refined 

And purified his heart and mind, 

Whence nought hath Chastity to dread, 

Where love like his hath once been cherishéd. 
Iv. 

Well mightst thou, so highly blessed, 

And by Beauty so possessed, 

Paint the Goddess with her Dove, |j 

That of all she best did love— 

O what grace, what tenderness, 

Gently blend in that caress ! 
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§ “* Cymon and Iphigeneia.”’ 


* « Cupid and Nymph.”’ tT ‘* Maternal Affection.”’ t “* Bacchante.”’ 
|| ‘* Venus caressing her favourite Dove.” 
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What complacent gratitude 
In that Bird so sweetly wooed ! 
—But whose that Form so arch of eye ? 
A Wood-nymph,* or Simplicity ! 
—Ah! here are groups of other mould, 
Heroic deities of old— 
Rich and gorgeous in their glow, 
Ino and her Bacchus+ show— 
At length, beneath thy master-hand, 
The Passions,{ once by Collins sung, 
Assemble, fixed by high command, 
The gay, the grave; the old, the young ; 
A various tribe and diverse, still 
Well reconciled by artist skill ;— 
Difficult task ! for which thy brow 
A wreath of laurel yet shall know! 


v. 
Spirit of Beauty! worthy of such dower, 
Dwell in his soul, an ever-present power ! 
Since he hath looked on thine Italian skies, 


Shapes of new grace haunt ’twixt his lids and eyes. 


Oft let him Darkness for a canvass take, 
And see by their own light what they shall make. 
What forms and groups upon the gloom appear ! 
What hues and glories rise and vanish there ! 
Such wonders oft are seen by me, 
And well I guess by him in thee! 
As oft sweet sounds my ear impress, 
The same which some musician bless— 
For so, like Love, the Arts create 
The objects that they dote upon, 
Of equal merit, equal state. — 
But why this truth thus tell to One 
Whose earliest trial wed the Three, 
Music—Painting—Poesy ? 
POSTSCRIPT. 

I. 
As I began, so must I shape the end— 
Enthusiast Painter! there is in thy soul 
The ambition that makes Poets who transcend 
The world’s gross bars for an unearthly goal, 
Whereto their eyes look in their frenzied roll. 

II. 
Like Wisdom, or like Madness, fires the heart 
Of Painters, when they dream of palace-halls, 
And temple-shrines, illustrate by their art ; 
Though rare such meed in England art befalls, 
Yet still to such the inward spirit calls! 
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* “ Wood-nymph.”’ + ‘*Ino and Bacchus."’ 


t “The Passions.”’ 
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Il. 
Despair not, friend! for better days may wait 
The Painter and the Poet in our land— 
Blessed be the Providence that to our state 
Hath sent a Prince, of mien and manners bland, 
Who loves the Arts, and owns our Monarch’s hand ! 





PERSIAN REMINISCENCES. 


No. 14.— Night Travel. 


Tuere is something very romantic in stealing through a wild country 
as it were by night. Having made five stations from Tehran, as far as 
Kirishkeen, it was deemed more prudent to obscure than to expose 
ourselves in this immediate neighbourhood. The road had been pre- 
viously marked with rocky passes and tortuous ravines which nature 
seems to have planted in Persia, as strongholds either of offence or 
defence between savage man; it is therefore always deemed dan- 
gerous ; and the prudent traveller with his well-armed attendants makes 
his cautious survey, that the pistols are primed, the guns loaded, in 
case of any sudden hostility. It is amusing sometimes to witness the 
mutual caution of two parties coming towards each other, though both 
on the defensive ; the glittering of the fire-arms in the distance 
bespeaks a foe, although a friend; and warily approaching each 
other, instead of powder and shot they exchange the courteous 
‘‘Salome,” and “Alikom Salome :’—every one must go armed in 
this country. {I was much amused in this wild district by our ‘* Gho- 
laum” crying out that there were horsemen in the distance ; imme- 
diately the priming and loading went on, and each person looked to 
his weapon of defence. On gallopping towards our expected foe, 
they turned out to be a party of poor peasants on ass-back, who having 
been plundered the night before, at their village, were seeking either 
their cattle or the delinquents. Some of these districts are occupied 
by the “‘ Eleaunts,” the ‘‘ Nomades,” or wandering tribes, living in 
their black tents, which are pitched according to pasture abundance ; 


from these we kept aloof, fearing plague, dogs, and robbers. At one of 


their villages I had considerable difficulty to be admitted; they had 
had sufficient taste of Russian invasion to loathe every one from that 
country, (indeed, I found this to be generally the case in Persia.) 
They called me ‘‘ Ruski,” ‘* Moscovite,”’ ‘* Pedersukteh,” ‘* Burn your 
fathers,” and I know not what. The dogs were set at me, and | 
was not allowed to cross their threshold for some time; however, that 
all-powerful argument in the shape of money prevailed, and what will 
not this do in Persia? but I found at the next station, “* Koramdereh,” 
every thing to compensate for the incivilities of the last—all Persian 
smiles and courtesies—with their ‘‘ Kush gelden,”—welcome—and 
‘“‘ Bismillah,” in proof of which they lay a lamb at your feet, and with 
a knife at its throat, its blood will be upon you, unless you avert 
the sacrifice. But [ must dwell a moment at this place, it being a 
large village richly wooded and watered, and embowered in its 
own groves; it had a very pretty effect from the neighbouring hills. 
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Night Travel. 4] 


It was on a Sunday morning, about ten o’clock, that I found my way 
into it, heartily tired after a nine hours’ march over a dry and thirsty 
soil where little or no water was, and yielding no other herbage than 
that ‘‘ with which a mower filleth not his hand, nor he that bindeth 
sheaves his bosom.” Here I luxuriated in the little ‘‘ Bauleh Kaneh,” 
with an abundance which was a mockery to all appetite, of the finest 
fruits, &c. to my heart’s content—(a second ‘ Sulimania’”)—my only 
fear was repletion. The circumstance of our night’s travel was this : 
—in the immediate neighbourhood, not long before, the Elchee’s ser- 
vants, who were conveying the envoy’s baggage to Tehran, had been 
surprised in their camp by a party of marauders who had carried off 
even their tents. Sir John immediately sends up a ‘“‘ Gholaum” to 
‘“* Zan Jon,” to the Khan of that city, in whose district it occurred, to 
require instant redress for the insult offered to the British mission, and 
payment for the baggage stolen, stating the amount. These amounts 
are generally exaggerated by the servants, who are sometimes inte- 
rested in the robbery, by giving information to the robbers (any thing 
to get money). The Khan, in great alarm of being displaced from his 
government, pays the money; then he levies upon his subjects, per- 
haps, twice as much as he had to pay; in this way they levy upon 
whom they can—thus they make war upon each other, all in the way 
of trade :—and to avoid being taxed to pay Sir John’s losses (alias 
robberies,) it was deemed expedient to adopt the night travel from 
Koramdereh. Stealing away from this station at midnight, we had a 
difficult road to pursue, as through the narrow ravines and swampy 
way we crept on, afraid even of the bark of the village dogs; these 
swampy ways were occasioned by irrigating the rice and melon 
grounds, which made a night march rather difficult. I had many 
a starlight lucubration, and it taxed all my ingenuity to ‘ feather the 
wings of time” — 
“Who hath not felt the stillness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew upon the flower.” 


And such was my case; the magnificent galaxy in the “‘ vast concave, 
ample dome” of a Persian sky, I thought I had never seen exceeded. 
I recollect perfectly my mind’s delusions. I saw palaces and arches 
in the starry firmament, and so gorgeous in light as I approached, 
that frequently I could not persuade myself that they were visions ; 
this was certainly to me one of the ‘‘ thousand and one nights.” I 
recollect a similar delusion once in a midnight march in Russia. 
Castles and battlements sparkled before me—I was constantly arriving 
—never arrived—substances dwindled into shadows—somethings into 
nothings—sometimes I would ask— 


“Tell me ye stars, ye planets—tell me all— 
Ye starred and planeted inhabitants, what is it?” 


And I would always fix on the brightest star to guide me, as it were, 
through the night. Keeping it in my eye, it seemed to promise me 
protection, nor did I ever lose it until the broad glare of day wiped it 
out of the firmament; anxiously looking for the opening of the *‘ eye- 
lids of the morning,” the disappointments were frequent, occasioned 
by the “ Subah Kauzib,” or “the false dawn,” so peculiar to this 
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country. Thus winding along, like culprits on forbidden soil, the 
‘‘ hush of night” was sometimes interrupted by the wary dogs, or the 
wakeful chanticleer, so easily disturbed, as we came suddenly on the 
black tents of the ‘‘ Ealeats,” by whom we were sometimes chal- 
lenged on the way; then by the careless muleteer, who on his donkey 
was leading his string of mules, and chaunting away the metre of 
Saadi, or Ferdoosi, seemingly with great zest (the Persian poets are 
so much esteemed by the natives, that even the lower orders are 
strongly imbued with them). Nothing is more interesting at such 
time than to watch for the first gleam of day, and I would sometimes 


sing out— 





** Look, the gentle da 
Before the wheels of Phebus, round about, 
Dapples the rosy east with spots of grey.” 


But it was the flickering ‘false dawn” again, which I could not 
but imagine as illustrative of the country through which I was travel- 
ling. These remarks apply generally to those midnight movements, 
when at funeral pace we have to creep over a soil, every step of which 
may be treacherous ; but of treachery found I none. So arriving the 
next morning at Sultania, we breakfasted in the tomb of some de- 
parted saint, horses and all, the dome of which was nearly equal to 
that of St. Paul’s. There it stood in solitary grandeur (its history I 
could never learn), amidst a crumbling village, the walls of which were 
fast blending with the soil from whence they sprung. When looking 
at the seemingly poor, decrepit natives, it always excited my astonish- 
ment how such splendid buildings, occasionally to be seen in Persia, 
could have been created there. I could think it quite as easy to pro- 
duce them by a rub of Aladdin’s lamp. In this extensive plain of 
Sultania his Majesty had a sort of country palace for his accommoda- 
tion, during the encampment of his troops, which generally took place 
every summer, The pasture was so abundant that an army of horses 
may fatten on it. ‘‘I am your sacrifice,” said the ‘‘ Ketkodeh,” as 
we entered the village ; however, the sacrifice of the lamb was suffi- 
cient, and we were soon regaled with some ‘* Kiabobs” from its pant- 
ing sides. Pursuing our midnight travel from Sultania, the next 
station was ‘‘ Kush Kand,” a very pretty village, so embowered in 
wood, and so richly watered, that it looked like a little oasis in the 
desert. There is something to me captivating in a Persian village, 
which I have never seen in any other; amidst the most barren sandy 
surface which this country generally presents, there springs up, smiling 
in its abundance, a small green spot on an arid map, offering its pro- 
duce of honey and milk (but no wine) ; then after a long and dreary 
ride, every limb groaning on the saddle, suddenly to recline on the 
nummed of rest, to smoke the pipe of contentment, one chews the cud 
of pleasure beyond what I can describe. 

The Turkish villages are generally so burrowed under the ground, 
that but for the stacks of corn and heaps of dried dung for fuel, which 
indicate habitancy, you may pass them unnoticed ; the roofs being flat 
and all covered with mud, the only sign of occupancy is a small raised 
aperture for admission of light and the egress of smoke. I was just 
arrived at Diadin, and had sent “ Gul Mahmoud” on the opposite side 
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to seek some stable of repose: beckoning me across, I mounted as I 
thought a mound of earth, to make quick work of it, not two feet 
high; the horse began to plunge, his feet were amongst the rafters, and 
out ran the women and the dogs—‘ the sahib is coming through the 
roof,” producing such an ‘‘emute” that the village was quite in an 
uproar, and I had great difficulty to disengage myself, sound wind and 
limb, and my beast. However, promising to pay all repairs, I was in- 
stalled at length in a comfortable stable, from whence the chickens 
had been just ejected. The Persian villages, on the contrary, have all 
the umbrageous character of fertility; the uatives have generally a 
hungry, squalid appearance, which is rather kept up than disguised— 
simulation being a leading feature in the Persian character, the result, 
I imagine, of a despotic government ; the genius of which is to depress 
all energy—to discourage industry—and to stultify the mental faculties. 
Here I saw them treading out corn with the oxen. Almost every 
thing in Persia reminds me of biblical customs (if I may so say). How 
very patriarchal is this, as also their mode of taxation; they pay no 
rent for the soil, beyond that of a tenth of its produce. I marked the 
royal heap once or twice, which I thought fell very short of the com- 
peting heaps. However, this I left to his majesty to find out; the 
most amicable division seemed to be made amongst the villagers them- 
selves, where there are no enclosures nor boundaries to mark private 
property. It is brought into one common stock, which is enough for 
all; there can be no want in a country where the soil produces so 
abundantly by irrigation only. It comes the nearest to ‘* a measure 
of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny,” to 
any that I have ever met with. The natives, in the midst of so much 
abundance, seem to me to be negatively happy—a sort of stultification 
of faculties. I hear of no crime nor commotion amongst them, and 
they seem blessed with that negative enjoyment—the result of minds 
buried in their own rubbish. AsI lay on the heap of corn at lazy 
length, smoking my pipe of meditation amongst the natives, Shak- 
spere’s inquiry occurred to me— 


“ ‘What is man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time 

Is but to sleep and feed! a beast! no more. 

Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-iike reason 

To rust in us unused.” 





But rust it does in the Persian villages, where prosperity depends 
much on the Khan of the district, as, if he be rapacious, they suffer 
much persecution—if liberal and just, they become flourishing and 
contented. To avoid the former, they will emigrate to another locality. 
‘“* The world is all before them where to choose’’-—the mud walls are 
soon raised, and in a veryshort time they establish another village, whilst 
the crumbling remains of those which they have left, bespeak tyranny 
and oppression. The natives, although serfs to the Shah, are not 
transferable with the villages, as they are in Russia; they are in 
nominal slavery, without being slaves—I mean as property. It is 
true the Shah may swallow them alive, if he likes; but he never does 
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so. The emigration of the natives is a cause of strife sometimes 
amongst the neighbouring Khans, since population produces wealth. 
Where the people are so few, as compared to the extent of territory, 
they are tenacious of their subjects being inveigled away, although 
they have no power to prevent it. I attended once a court of pleas 
on this subject, than which nothing could be more amusing—the 
ragged groups—the vociferous defendants, when charged with their 
stealing away, and their rejoinders of oppfession and cruelty—it was 
a scene for an Hogarth. ‘‘ What dirt have you been eating; make 
your face white, if you can, you haremzadeh,” said the Khan. ‘1 
have eat dirt,” says the fellow; that is, when he is penitent, afraid of 
the ‘‘ felek,” or bastinado; then crouching before his chief, afraid 
every moment of what was coming, he says, ‘‘ My liver has become 
water, and my soul has withered up.” There is, too, that passiveness 
about them which is equally amusing, and the order to “‘ give him the 
shoe,” is as quietly received as it is promptly obeyed by the ‘* Faroshs,” 
who, taking off their iron-heel slipper, give him such a blow on the 
mouth as not only to cut short the argument, but sometimes to smash 
in the teeth of the argufier. This order of the court is pretty effective, 
and frequently ends the assizes; but ‘ turn up his heels,” is deemed a 
sounder sort of argument. Some of the villages are walled, and 
flanked with towers; and in the ‘‘ Chummun,” or meadow districts, 
where the pasture is rich and abundant, they drive out and retire their 
numberless flocks and herds morning and evening, which are always 
housed in the stables. They appear to have quite a personal attach- 
ment for the brute beasts—a sort of family compact. I recollect par- 
ticularly at the village of ‘* Dubalabad,” a very large and flourishing 
district, where we arrived rather late in the evening, just as the natives 
were housing their cattle—the lowing of the oxen—the bleating of 
the sheep—the noise of the dogs, as this army of animals made their 
march into it; it was a most pleasing rural scene—there was something 
so patriarchal init. I could fancy Laban and Rebecca, Isaac and 
Leal amongst the villagers. This is an invariable custom in Persia, 
that of housing the cattle every evening; they durst not leave them 
exposed at night in an unenclosed country, not only subject to stray, 
but to be abstracted by their neighbours; there can be no security 
where there are no laws, and no confidence but in caution. 

Most of the villages have ‘‘ Manzils,”’ or post-houses for strangers, 
and if he be of any importance, the ‘* Ketkodeh” comes to pay him a 
visit, followed by a motley train of villagers in their rough garb of sheep- 
skin coats, and badly slippered (their rags are deemed a protection 
against spoliation and oppression), who advance by degrees to the Khan’s 
mat, and welcome him with the ‘‘ Kush guelden,” but never presum- 
ing to sit without his invitation ; then, when the pipe is produced, and 
sometimes the coffee (but this latter is a most special favour), he 
seems to bask in the Khan’s countenance, and entreats permission to 
‘rub his forehead at his threshold.” The Persians are very abject ; 
they take hold of the hem of your garment, and entreat permission to 
kiss the dust off your feet. Their civilities are overwhelming, their 
language fascinating, and who is there does not like to be told ** My 
eyes are enlightened by seeing you ?” but their creed is that of Saadi— 
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“Truth is an excellent thing when it suits our purpose, but very in- 
convenient when otherwise.” Slavery is their atmosphere; they de- 
spise all other government. I can easily understand this, since a 
class exercise the same despotism to their dependents; had the Sha 
been in the village, the Khan would have been prostrating himself, and 
playing the same part as the ‘‘ Ketkodeh” was now performing to- 
wards him, and when he quits the Khan’s presence, he acts the despot 
to those below him, and so the comedy goes on from one class to 
another—each content to become the slave, that he may in his turn 
play the monarch. 

From “ Kush Kand ” to “* Nickpy,” is a short stage, where I arrived 
early in the morning ; and the only accommodation I could find was a 
three-walled shelter without any roof, which had been taken down for 
fire-wood by the troops passing that way. These are complete de- 
structives, having full license to help themselves wherever they come, 
which they do without mercy, having no regular pay; being without 
commissariat or clothing stores, they may be deemed merely a march- 
ing rabble, kept together by dint of the bastinado ; a host of locusts 
wasting and destroying. The poor villagers fly from their approach 
as from the pestilence; they had completely sacked this village, and 
with difficulty did I find supplies from Nickpy to ‘‘ Sershem,” pass- 
ing a ruined caravansery of gone-by importance. There is no country 
so abounds with ruins perhaps as Persia; partly occasioned by plague, 
partly by oppression ; the mud walls soon melt away into their native 
soil, there being no cement of any kind nor straw to bind them. Here 
I met another ‘‘ Kafelah ” of pilgrims similar to the one already alluded 
to as the ‘* Meshedees,” bearing the Mahomedan standard of “ the 
Crescent and the hand of Ali.”” What a custom, the dead burying 
their dead ! 

Some of the females were seated in ‘* Kajawahs,” being asort of pan- 
niers slung over the horse just large enough to take a woman; these 
must be nicely poised, and the unequal weight is generally made up 
by a large stone. I need not say they are well covered over with a 
shawl or wrapper according to the quality of the occupant. When I 
first saw these things, and had no idea of the panniers’ contents, I in- 
quired of the muleteer what he was conveying so carefully ? “‘ Zan ast 
Sahib.” ‘ A woman!” I exclaimed. Up starts the female, not only 
to my great astonishment, but nearly upsetting her companion on the 
other side ; what a travel fashion! I need not say ’tis any thing but 
railroad pace. 

I do love the vagabondising about in the Persian villages, which I 
have done for montlis at a time; and so fascinated was I with this rustic 
life, that I had a notion of becoming a ‘‘Ketkodeh” myself. This wish 
was somewhat cooled by what I saw at ‘‘ Sardaha,” where his autho- 
rity went for nothing in a trifling dispute amongst the natives; for an 
object of but small value they came to broken heads and bloody strife, 
which rather alarmed my propensity : so earnest are the Persians in 
every thing that regards pel/, that the combatants fought furiously 
for a coin of small amount. The incident amused me; for money 
they have such an “ itching palm,” that ’tis dangerous to trust even 
confidential servants ; but still I liked to be amongst them, and memory 
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loves to dwell on my Asiatic travel. Sometimes breakfasting on a 
grassy knoll by the brook’s side, the wallet is turned out for some 
cold rice of yesterday’s meal, the village supplying bread and sour 
milk (a most delicious beverage); I like this original mode of feeding, 
there is something so unaffected in partaking of such simple supplies ; 
nature is sustained, not loaded with food. Sometimes with bridle in 
hand, the horse grazes at my feet, or presumes to dispute with me the 
grass which I occupy, whilst, at lazy length, 1 am smoking my pipe 
of ease—how superior all this to the artificial misnamed /uxuries of 
life !—the servants in the distance greedily swallowing your remains ; 
then girding on their pistols, adjusting the bridles, giving notice of 
a readiness to depart. How often have I been disturbed in the midst 
of an interesting whiff, when not having quite finished my pipe, I have 
mounted stick in hand, puffing my last cloud in atmospheric oblivion ! 





No. 15.—Persian Avarice. 


From the prince to the peasant this vice prevails to an eminent de- 
gree in Persia. Money is not only the great lever, but the very sta- 
mina of existence in this country; and the love of it is so engraved in 
the Persian character, as to amount to a perfect absorption of thoughts 
and ideas. I trace this to the despotic sway exercised by the sove- 
reign over his subjects; the acquisition of riches may be deemed dan- 
gerous in Persia, and the victim is often marked out for spoliation, 
sometimes for death,—the tenacity therefore of concealing money is 
remarkable amongst the Persians. I have seen them clothed in rags ; 
I have travelled with seeming mendicants, to whom I thought a pipe of 
tobacco to be a charity—the lining of his pack-saddle being at the 
time stuffed with ducats. I never saw any people in whom the 
love of it was so inherent; to overhear their conversations, it is all 
about “pul,” money; and it is astonishing to all inquirers from 
whence they draw their supplies, being, as they are, without gold or 
silver mines, and the balance of trade being so much against Persians 
as to require horse-loads of ducats being sent by almost every Tartar to 
Constantinople. On my first arrival in Persia, there was a very alarm- 
ing scarcity of gold, owing to the heavy contributions imposed by 
Russia as an indemnification for the late war, amounting to eight 
crores of ismauns, or about three millions sterling. They first asked 
fifteen crores, and then his Majesty must have gone into the Gazette 
(as he would fain make them believe). 

The governor of Maraga, “‘ Jaffier Kouli Khan,” died during my 
being at Tabreez, and was supposed to have possessed immense 
wealth. The custom of burying money in the ground is not unusual 
in Persia, and in this way it was reported that he had deposited large 
sums. Whilst on his death-mat, being informed that his remaining 
days could be but few, nothing could prevail upon him to reveal the 
place of its interment. Some creditors, therefore, became clamorous, 
and he obtained a dispensation from the ‘‘ Ameer y Nizam,” that he 
should die in peace from their importunities. His father had been 
known to have buried large sums of money twice, and on both occa- 
sions to have murdered the servant that accompanied him to prevent 
disclosures. So decided was the public opinion that “ Jaffer Kouli 
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Khan” had large treasures deposited in the ground, that the govern- 
ment authorities commenced a search after his death, assisted by the 
“‘ Ameer” himself; long and fruitless was the search—nothing was 
found ; his servants were bribed—were threatened, but with the same 
result ; and at length were cruelly bastinadoed, imagining that they 
would not divulge that of which they knew nothing. What a system ! 
The toils and anxieties which man expends to acquire the ‘‘ operant 
poison,” the same does another expend to consign it again to the 
bowels from whence it came. With labour and turmoil ’tis raised from 
corruption ; and, stained with blood, ’tis consigned to corruption ; what 
a piece of work is man ! 
“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man.” 

Nothing touches the compassion of Majesty so much as the sight 
of money,—it is irresistible; it is money which raised him to the 
throne ; it is money which keeps him there, it may be said; it will 
purchase every thing within his gift, even life itself, of which a 
notable instance was related to me of one of the king’s ministers, 
who had found the powerful effect of money: it is a long history 
which I cannot enter upon, of his misdemeanors, &c,;—at length 
the rope was around his neck, ten thousand tomauns was bid for his 
head, the sum was irresistible, and it was bought in at that price; he 
was subsequently honoured with the ‘ Khelat,” and sent as am- 
bassador extraordinary to the court of St. James’s. The Khan’s enter- 
taining letter, which he wrote on his return to Persia, remarking on 
the customs and manners of this country, has, I believe, been printed, 
therefore I shall not copy it. After a full flow of compliment to the 
ladies, he objects to two things :—‘‘ I always afraid some old lady in 
great crowd come dead—that not very good, and spoil my happiness. 
I think old lady after eighty-five should not come to evening party ; 
why for take so much trouble! I think tell little stories—that not very 

ood.” 
' Such was the ‘‘on-dit” of Tehran. I confess that I am a leetle 
sceptical on the subject ; the safest anecdote-ground in Persia is cer- 
tainly that of ‘‘ ocular demonstration.” His late Majesty, “ Futtee 
Ali Shah,” was very ingenious in extracting money from his subjects. 
Does the King want to build a palace—he dips into his subjects’ 
pockets for the ways and means: does he mean to marry either of 
his sons—all ‘‘the pomp and circumstance” must be paid for by the 
people. In this way they almost curse the ‘ Sadir,” as it is called, or 
public requisition, when proclaimed by the herald of despotism. Has 
he received some miraculous cure from the ‘‘ Hakeem Bashi,” imme- 
diately he sends out to the villages to announce the miracle—* In- 
shallah,” help me to pay the doctor; presently two or three thousand 
tomauns are collected, but only one-half goes to the doctor, the re- 
mainder finds its way into the royal treasury. Ingenuity is tortured to 
feed the royal avarice, which will even extend so low that Majesty 
would make the rounds of the bazaars occasionally to see what he 
could pick up. ‘‘ Very good cloth—the King would like a coat of 
this ;” with profound humility at the honour, it is immediately delivered 
to the attendants ; in this way he sometimes levied contributions to a 
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great extent. When his ambassador returned from England, his Ma- 
jesty's first thought was about the “ peishkesh,” or ‘ presents ;” his 
empire’s weal or woe was nothing to be compared to this. I have 
heard it described as a most amusing scene, the first interview. ‘* My 
eyes are enlightened by seeing you,” said the King; ‘‘ your place has 
long been empty, your face is whitened, your consequence is in- 
creased,”’ ‘‘ May your condescension never be less,” said the Khan, 
seeking ‘‘ to rub his forehead at the threshold of the gate of almighty 
splendour ;’’—** the firmament possesses but one sun, and the world 
but one king—your slave is less than the least,—what lamp can shine 
in the presence of the sun?” But compliments were poor feeding 
for the King, it was the ‘‘ peishkeshs” he was looking for. ‘* Be 
chesm,”—-“‘ my eyes are yours,” said the Khan, but eyes had no 
attractions for the monarch to whom they were cheap commodities. 
The presents were laid at his feet; again and again the Khan swore 
he had no more, though there were always others to be found, till at 
length he was nearly ruined; to recruit his finances, the King gave 
him a government where he may practise the same tyranny shown 
him by his royal master, to gather this all-corrupting metal, of which 
Timon said (and truly may it be said of it in Persia) 


“‘Thus much of this will make black white, 
Foul fair, wrong right, base noble, old young, 
Coward valiant—” 


Many amusing anecdotes are related by Sir John Malcolm, the 
best historian that we have of Persia, of the late Shah’s ingenious con- 
trivances for getting the money out of his subjects’ pockets ; amongst 
others, that he would sometimes challenge some of the Khans at the 
court to shoot at a mark for a certain sum, perhaps the amount of 
four or five hundred tomauns ; of course the royal honour can never 
be declined, and Majesty must have the first shot. He was reputed 
to be an excellent marksman, yet, lest he should fail, and so large a 
sum being at stake, some contrivance was necessary to put it beyond 
risk. The sheep is brought out at a great distance, its leg is tied with 
a long rope, held by one of the attendants in the confidence of the 
King, who is instructed the moment he fires to pull down the animal, 
as though it had dropped dead by the ball. The distance is too great 
for the Khans to be supposed to see the royal ‘‘ ruse,” although every 
one is acquainted with it before he goes to the field. In this way 
Majesty has won many a wager from his Khans, delighted at the suc- 
cess of his wonderful stratagems. But practices of a more disgraceful 
nature were sometimes resorted to, to replenish the royal coffers, and 
the contagious example infects not only the members of government, 
but extends to almost all classes of society; even traps of vice are 
laid to catch delinquents, that the vizier might profit by the penalties, 
of which many disgusting instances occurred during my being at 
Tehran. 

Intrigues, on a larger scale, emanate from the court: it is impos- 
sible to depict the vicious sluices which are opened for money gains, 
and scarcely to be imagined that iniquities are planned with a view to 


taxation. 
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The British residence was robbed during my stay in Persia, though 
not at the time occupied by the ‘‘ Elchee."”” An English colonel’s 
lady was plundered of property to the value of two hundred tomauns, 
Complaints were immediately made to the ‘ Zelli Sultaun,” the 
governor of Tehran, and to the Vizier, requesting that the thing 
might be inquired into, and the money paid, but nothing was done ; 
and it was presumed, that the vizier had profited by the robbery. 

Such was the fallen state of honour and principle amongst the Per- 
sians, that civil robbery was no crime—the end always justifies the 
means —so that money is obtained, no matter how. Ingenuity in this 
way is a merit. ‘* M Khan,” being very rich, the governor of 
¥ Resht,” the King wanted to extract some money from him, but 
having no fair pretence for so doing, he hit upon the expedient of 
frightening him, as it were, out of his government, by saying he had 
been offered one hundred thousand tomauns by another Khan to instal 
him into it. ‘ Be jan y Shah raust ast.” By the soul of the King 
tis true. ‘‘ I am your slave,” said the Khan; ‘‘ 1 am your sacrifice,” 
and so he certainly was to this extent, and obliged to pay the money. 

Another instance was related to me, and well authenticated.—A 
Khan was dismissed from his government in Ajerbjan by Abbas Mirza. 
He applied to the King, and offered him forty thousand tomauns to be 
reinstated in his government. ‘ Barikallah,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ Be 
sher Shah,” by the King’s head we will make his face white. A‘* Rack- 
um,” or royal order, was promised for the Khan’s re-instatement; the 
money was paid, and the ‘“‘ Rackum” given. The Khan was so flat- 
tered with the King’s condescension, that, to use his own metaphor, 
‘** he had drunk deep of the bowl of vanity, and as its contents passed 
over the palate of exultation, they filled his heart with arrogance and 
his bowels with ambition.” Mounting the stirrup of impatience, and 
vaulting into the saddle of hope, he presented his Rackum to the 
Prince. Who shall paint his astonishment when the Prince refused to 
obey it. ‘‘ Laullah a ilullah,” said he, ‘* There is no God but God,” a 
very favourite expression with the Persians on the most ordinary occa- 
sions, and then following it up with ‘‘ Foozoel,” *‘ Ghoraumsang,” fool, 
scoundrel. ‘‘ Beru,” be off; and he was threatened with the basti- 
nado. Returning once more to the King, he complained bitterly of 
this treatment, and was only ridiculed as having any fault to find— 
the ‘* Rackum”’ had been granted according to promise, and it was for 
him to contend with the existing authorities. The Prince was so 
exasperated at his application to the King, that he invited him back, 
with fair promises of remuneration; then he pillaged him of every 
thing he had; took away from him his villages, and sent him into 
exile. Thus much for Persian justice, of which minor instances came 
before me too numerous to recapitulate, such as granting second 
orders on villages, the first having been already paid, &c. 

Persian finances are much deranged in this way ; they grant what is 
called a ** Huget” on a particular district—these are generally payable 
just after harvest time. If the bill cannot be paid in money, they pay 
it in corn or other produce. This is a matter of arrangement between 
the debtor or creditor—get what vou can is the general order of the 
day where money is so scarce. The chancellor of the exchequer’s 
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budget must be of rather a miscellaneous description here, particularly 
of income. Instead of post-office, excise, tea, it is wheat and barley, 
straw and rice. I only know that his exchequer bills were at a ter- 
rible discount when I was at Tabreez, amounting almost to fifty per 
cent. The merchants will have nothing to do with them, since there 
is considerable danger in asking for payment. They will grant orders 
sometimes on the customs; and, perhaps, the customer will accept it 
at long date. In the meanwhile the customer is removed, and the 
new-comer recognises none of the obligations of his predecessors. It 
is wonderful the labyrinth these people get into by their crooked ways, 
when a tenth part of the labour would suffice for the straight path. 
The remote parts of his Majesty’s empire sometimes get into a very 
disorganised state, entirely respecting ‘‘ the ways and means ;” and 
they take such desperate measures to raise the said ‘‘ ways and means” 
as are quite unknown in other parts of the world. This occurred 
during my sojourn in Persia, at Bushire, where considerable wealth was 
accumulated, belonging to merchants and others, in the transit of 
goods from India. The resident merchants were known to be very 
rich, and these considerations offered a tempting bait to those who 
were stronger than they. It is not an uncommon thing in this part 
of the country to find organised bands of plunderers, and in this affair 
they conducted themselves most systematically. A large party of 
them went down to Bushire; indeed, an irresistible force to any thing 
which the inhabitants could oppose to them. Individuals paraded the 
town, offering to certain rich people protection for their property from 
the plunder about to take place for a certainsum. Some of them 
yielded to this exaction, and were actually so protected; whilst their 
less fortunate neighbours lost their a//. A Jew stood out to make a 
very hard bargain; they asked him one hundred tomauns ; he offered 
them twenty, and so on to fifty, but would go no farther; the conse- 
quence was, that he lost ultimately many thousands of tomauns. 
Bushire was literally sacked, forty persons are said to have been killed 
and ninety persons wounded. Property to the amount of thirty lacs 
of rupees, or three hundred thousand pounds sterling, is said to have 
been carried off by a desperate and ferocious gang, gloating over their 
prey, although stained with so much blood. It was said at the time 
that this gang had been organised by a prince of the blood, the 
governor of Shiraz; although he did not personally head it, he was 
its founder, and shared the produce of its infamy. Such was the 
*‘ on-dit” of the day. That insatiable and predominate vice of avarice, 
so engrained in the Persian character, produces that love of money 
with which almost every thing is to be purchased in this country. 
Eyes might be saved, and even life continued; but that it should 
instigate murder and rapine, that it should lead to this horrible out- 
rage at Bushire, I would say, even of the brute creation, ‘* how much 
more abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity like 
water,” Sir John Malcolm, in his Persian Sketches, tells of a cer- 
tain Khan, when he first viewed the wealth and extent of Calcutta, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine place for plunder !”” 
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The Ramazan. 51 


No. 16.—‘* The Ramazan.” 


This is the name of the ninth month of the Hegira, and is the Lent 
fast of the Persians. It was instituted thus by Mahomet :—‘‘ The 
month of Ramazan shall ye fast, in which the Koran was sent down 
from heaven, a declaration unto men, &c. God would make this an 
ease unto you, and would not make it a difficulty unto you, that ye may 
fulfil the number of days and glorify God, for that he hath directed you, 
and ye may give thanks.” In this month (February), it was governed 
by the appearance of the new moon, and the moment the brilliant cres- 
cent showed itself m the heavens, the gun fired, and the fast was com- 
menced. This lasts for forty days, from sun-rise to sun-set, which is 
always announced by the firing of a gun, and the most rigid abstinence 
is observed from water, or from smoking; even if the hand is in the 
‘* Pilaff,” in a moment feeding is suspended. The worshippers of 
Mahomet now flock to their mosques:—I hear the “* Muzzins” calling 
the “‘ Azan” from the roofs more distinctly than usual—* God is great, 
come to prayers, and ask forgiveness of your sins, I summon you 
with a clear voice.” Seemingly, at this season, greater ardour prevails 
in all their religious services. I see the good Musselmans sitting 
about in the bazaars, and at the gates of the city, reading aloud their 
Koran, and sometimes the dervishes, with their striped conical caps, 
ornamented with passages from their scriptures; they are to be seen 
chaunting with the most holy fervour from that book of which they 
boast to me that its influence has extended beyond the scriptures of 
the Messiah, and that now a hundred and forty millions of people 
acknowledge its sway, and are governed by its doctrines! And further- 
more, they tell me that the crescent has triumphed over the cross! 
Really, it is astonishing to see the zeal which animates these people, 
literally “‘ pressing forward” to their temples, and without any ad- 
ventitious aid of Koran Societies, &c., to keep alive the flame of 
religious love ; but a sort of soul-absorbing interest, superseding all 
other interests. I have seen the merchant, in the midst of his worldly 
duties, draw the book from his pocket, elevate it to his forehead, then 
kiss it, and begin to read aloud, or to chaunt from its inspiring pages 
—no matter who is present—no false shame at his being thus seen 
engaged with the prophet—it is the breath of life to him (a good Mus- 
selman will tell you not only how many words but how many letters 
it contains) ; then again as to prayer, five times a day, wherever they 
may be,—at noon or at sunset, down they drop on their knees, and 
begin their prostrations and genuflexions, turning towards Mecca—kiss 
the carpet, and with the utmost humility prove themselves devoted to 
the service of the impostor. I was rather taken by surprise at this my 
first day in Persia, which was at Macoo.* We were invited by the 





* A large painting of the wonderful cave of Macoo, by Colonel Monteith, was 
exhibited at Somerset House in 1830. This immense cavern is said to be in 
breadth more than a thousand feet, and in depth about six hundred feet, sufficient, on 
an emergency, to harbour all the population of Macoo. The road to it was most 
difficult, by a sort of cork-screw ascent, on which I could scarcely keep my saddle. 
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Khan to dine with him, where I first heard the doleful sound of the 
‘* Muzzin,”-without understanding it, and immediately down drops 
the Khan on his knees, and began praying—frequent interruptions 
he experienced from his servants, &c., to which he would reply, and 
on again; and once or twice he drew ‘‘ such windy suspirations of the 
breath,” that I was afraid the prophet would be terribly angry,—and 
so he went on for half an hour, | drinking in ‘‘ the wine of astonish- 
ment” all the time,—this being my first initiation to Mahomedan 
worship. 

I have been often amused, when going around the walls of the city, 
to witness the groups of people watching the declining sun, half fa- 
mished as it were, and actually suffering from want, at least of their 
darling ‘‘ tchibook,”” but nothing could induce them to transgress the 
commands of the prophet. The Armenians also have their fasts at this 
season ; and I have been assured by those well conversant with the 
subject, that they not only carry it to the threshold of starvation, but 
over the threshold, and that they have even died under the penance! 
It were endless to narrate the numerous instances which came before 
me of Mahomedan zeal;—they taught me this humiliating truth, that 
such is unknown to the followers of the Messiah in my own country ; 
and I could not but reflect that Mahomedan zeal, with Christian faith, 
would build up such a religion as would adorn his temples, and tram- 
ple idolatry in the dust, or as our immortal Young has it :— 

“Oh, for a Christian faith, with Pagan zeal.” 

It is not uncommon for the Musselmans to get their Koran by heart! 
Where shall we find this among professing Christians with their Scrip- 
tures?—it is astonishing to notice the difference between the cold 
calculating Protestant, who ekes out his religious duties with Sunday 
observances, merely to pacify his conscience, and how much reli- 
gious feeling is intermixed with the customs of the Persians! their 
Koran seems to be the only reigning fashion amongst them; it is 
their spiritual food ; they enjoy it, they feed upon it; and so far as I 
can judge from their external duties, of charity and prayer, it is the 
very animus of their existence. Does the prince wear any ornaments 
on his person! they are called ‘‘ amulets,” or charms, principally of 
the cornelian stone, beautifully engraved with Koran inscriptions : 
thus the doctrines and promises of the prophet pervade all their insti- 
tutions, even in the minute details of domestic life. Does the Maho- 
medan summon you to dinner! it is with a * Bismillah,” in * the 
name of God;” when he has done, it is with an “ Alhum, dulillah,” 

« thanks to God :” does he contemplate a journey! it is with “ In- 
shullah,” ‘‘ please God :” does he take leave! it is with ‘* Khoda hafiz 
shuma,” ‘‘ may God take you to his holy protection :” and so on, 
literally fulfilling the apostle’s commands, ‘* whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.”’ When shall we 
see nominal Christians following this Mahomedan fashion (if I may so 
term it)? Prayer and praise a fashion! the Bible a fashion! when 





Most terrific mountains overhung it, giving it an air of romantic terror ; these con- 
tained galleries accessible only by ropes, and here it was said the Khan’s trea- 
sures were contained. 
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shall we see their armlets and bracelets adorned with Bible inscrip- 
tions of ‘* rejoicing in hope,” ‘ patient in tribulation,”* &c.* The 
Mahomedans would have more shame to have it known that they had 
omitted prayer, than the professed Christian would that he had daily 
performed this duty; and as to their sabbaths, they begin them on the 
previous evening ; and so far from any exclamation with them, ‘‘ what 
a weariness it is; when will the sabbath be over, that we may set 
forth corn and sell wheat ;”’ on the contrary, they are eagerly press- 
ing forward to enjoy its privileges. Here the Moolahs are in the 
market-places, praying amongst the people, and testifying from their 
scriptures—‘‘ there is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
This is particularly the case at this season of the ‘‘ Ramazan.” I have 
been often stopped in the bazaars by the crowds of people, flocking 
towards the mosques, at the cry of the ‘* Muzzins.” Not that I advocate 
the external observances, if religion is to consist in this, but I prefer 
this to none at all; let the feclings be thus imbued, and good results 
will follow. I had many a difficult question to answer the ‘* Hadjii,” 
who was curious to know as to our ** Ramazan” customs in England. 
“What, eat and drink all day!” said he; ‘‘ no morning prayers, no 
church going! and this is your boasted religion which is to overflow a 
world!”’ then he scorned me with the term ‘ Ghiaour,” or infidel, 
which is the reproach in this country, where 
**To be a Christian, and the name of Christ 
Is an abomination. , 
It may be objected that to introduce religion into the ordinary 
concerns of life, would clog their operations, and that it cannot be 
associated with this world’s engagements. But in the mirror of travel 
I see the contrary. I contend that religious duties might and should 
be the primary work of all men; this is evidenced before me in the 
Mahomedans. Does the sovereign preside over the destinies of the 
empire with less zeal and vigour for having first implored the blessing 
of the ‘* King of kings,” whose vicegerent he is! | Does the statesman 
come to the council board with less power of intellect for having first 
inquired of the Ruler of all things whether they should go up to Ra- 
moth Gilead or forbear!+ Does the captain of the host go forward 
with less assurance of victory for having implored the aid of the God 
of battles! I might extend the inquiry to the lawyer at the bar, the 
merchant in the counting-house, or the mechanic at his bench. But 
I would say with the Mahomedans, let religion pervade every profes- 
sion and pursuit in life; it will strengthen, invigorate, and purify the 
mind,—it might be deemed a political benefit, if no higher motive can 








* We have just passed the season of the meeting of our ‘‘ Philanthropic Parlia- 
ments,’’ in Exeter Hall, the most magnificent sight which London can produce. 
Those who value the Bible and missionary labours were flocking thither to aid the 
great cause of Christian dispensations. Let not the Mahomedans shame us in their 
religious zeal, but let the cause of the Bible become a fashion. 


** Oh, send this sacred book where’er 
Or winds can waft, or waves can bear, 
Wherever man is found.’’ 
+ The only blessing which I remember being invoked on the national council (in- 
dependent of the Liturgy) is on that of the meetings of Parliament. 
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be found for making it a reigning fashion ; almost every thing in Eng- 
land but religion has a fashion ; when shall we hear of invitations (as 
Mrs. Trollope describes of the Americans) to ‘‘ tea and prayers.” If 
no better motive can be found even under this garb, I would say, cul- 
tivate it, cherish it, introduce it in every shape, let texts from the Bible 
be the only ornaments of fashion.* Did I not feel ‘‘ shame burn my 
cheek to cinder,” at being twitted by a Mahomedan with our cold, 
frigid, Protestant worship, as compared with their animating zeal, 
which at this season of the “‘ Ramazan,”’ was so moving the followers of 
Mahomet? I find that in the Greek church religious observances are 
mixed up with all their institutions, civil and political; the armies 
never march except headed by the priest. I recollect once attending 
the Russian camp at Arz-Room, at a grand féte, on account of some 
victories of General Paskevitch : the priest headed the ranks, and pub- 
licly gave thanks to the God of battles—the soldiers, bareheaded, 

responded with their Hallelujahs, and the whole army joined in the 
“Te Deum” of thanksgiving.—I never heard a service more impres- 
sive; and instead of the noisy ebullitions of a riotous soldiery, they had 
converted their camp into a cathedral—their shouts into praises. The 
Ramazan being a moveable fast, it sometimes occurs in August, when 
their privations must be sensibly felt, but you cannot bribe a good Mus- 
selman to transgress the alte commands, which they obey with 
the utmost cheerfulness. I respect all those who live up to their pro- 
fession, whatever it may be; and may not Christians learn much from 
these examples of the Mahomedans? Are the commands of the Messiah 
so rigidly observed amongst them, as are those of the prophet amongst 
his people? At the late season of our ‘“‘ Ramazan,” did I see them 
flocking to his temples, practising self-denial, charity, coming out 
from worldly enjoyments, &c.? The zeal of the Mahomedans is far- 
ther ean in erecting temples to their God, As I lay on my mat in 
the caravansery at Casvine, I had opportunity to watch my neigh- 
bours : a water-melon, some rice, and ‘‘ kiabobs” (roasted sausages), 
formed the daily repasts of some of the wealthiest merchants in Persia ; 
but their ambition was expended on a large mosque which they were 
building to the glory of their prophet ; I saw it in its incipient state, 

with fine promise of a splendid structure; they contented themselves 
with the necessaries of life in order to nourish their religion with their 
wealth. 

The bazaars at this season of the ‘‘ Ramazan” are dressed up with 
peculiar gaiety, and abound with fruits, ‘‘ Gezenjibin,” or manna, and a 
variety of candied mixtures, rather indigestible. The fast is succeeded 
by a feast; many people eat by night and sleep by day; the absti- 
nence of the morning is amply made up by the feed of the evening. 

GeERsHOM. 





* Of its doctrines are we not thus commanded: ‘‘ Thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thy hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and upon thy gates.’’ 
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PETER PINDAR’S PICNIC. 


Tue following is an original unpublished poem of Dr. J. Wolcot, alias 
Peter Pindar. I vouch for its authenticity, as I procured it by the 
favour of some of his relatives, whose friendship I had the happiness 
to share. If I remember aright, Peter Pindar commenced his poetical 
career by translating several of Martial’s epigrams. The epigram on 
‘¢ Sleep” he turned so prettily, even as a schoolboy, that his version 
of it has become famous—it runs thus :— 


How sweet alive with living death to lie, 
And without dying, ah, how sweet to die ! 


The present verses, in which he describes a winter adventure in 
Cornwall, bear all the internal evidences of genuineness. The graphic 
delineation, the minute description, the humorous illustration, the 
political asperity, and the free-and-easy smuttiness, are entirely his 
own,—for none but himself can be his parallel. We have here the 
germs of that unique literary style which afterwards rendered him so 
popular, and solaced his declining years by a pension from the book- 
sellers. By-the-by, the story told in the Joe Millers of his method of 
procuring this pension is rather too bad. They inform us that the 
Doctor went round to the patron publishers, pretending to be in the 
last stage of asthma, coughing most outrageously. No sooner, how- 
ever, had his pension been signed than he immediately recovered, and 
was never troubled afterwards with the same complaint. Be this as 
it will, here is the unpublished MS. :— 


AN EPISTLE FROM PETER PINDAR TO HIS FRIEND, RELATING HIS 
MISFORTUNES IN ENDEAVOURING TO CONDUCT TWO YOUNG LADIES 


TO THEIR HOME. 


Dear for a terrible story prepare, 

Like the back of a hedgehog to bristle thy hair, 

For a tale that thy heart, like a dishclout will wring, 
That gives me an ague e’en now while I sing ; 

Make thee stare like poor Hamlet on spying his father, 
And as white turn thy visage as chalk or soap lather : 
At our dismal distresses, I know thou'lt be weeping, 
And thy heart softly melt like a ladle of dripping. 
Oh! had we been killed, as it near was the matter, 
We had made a most horrible vacuum in nature; 

The sun would have dressed in deep mourning, I wist, 
And hid his red face in a mantle of mist— 

And well might he mump in a cloud, for his eyes 
Never fixed on such girls since he traversed the skies. 


Now glaz’d, as some bard sweetly sings, were the floods, 
And with snow all bewigg’d were the bald-pated woods, 
When mounted on black mare, 

Miss and I put the town in a stare ; 
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For I saw people plain as we passed by their shops, 

Lift the whites of their eyes up, and lengthen their chops ; 
Miss she was perch’d, in this weather so sad, 

On a chaise-horse beside a young chub-headed lad, 

Who felt through each bone the hard pinch of the weather, 
For the boy, like a wood-louse, was rolled up together ; 
Though, indeed, he was taken by nine out of ten, 

On the back of the horse, for an overgrown wen. 


With a little sweet scratching, and courtesying and sliding, 
And abundance of dread, after four miles riding, 
We arrived on a desert, all covered with snow, 
Such a desert not Zembla, nor Lapland can show ; 
Now, the mare she stood trembling, afraid, without fail, 
I spurred her, she answered by wriggling her tail ; 
I bid her proceed, or I’d cut her to rags, 
So I whipp’d her to gallop, and out flew her legs. 
In a moment poor , like lightning I lost her, 
Down she floune’d in the snow, and squeak’d like a roaster ; 
O’er the mare I soon rolled, like a large pig of lead, 
And, thanks to my planets, fell plump on my head ; 
Souse came my idea-pot against a great stone, 
Half stunn’d with the tumble, I fetch’d a long groan ; 
So what with my base, and ’s treble so sweet, 
We perform’d on our noses a pretty duet. 
Through the desert our strain flow’d melodious along, 
Such as Brent or Tenducci themselves never sung ; 
As for , she’d have done some historical feat, 
But on horseback she prudently deem’d it not meet. 














Having finished our chorus, I turned round my head 
To see if the mare was still living or dead, 
When I found her black nose just in contact with mine, 
And how great was my wonder, you well may divine. 
Not long may you think did we wink at each other, 
For I whipp’d on my stumps in a terrible pother ; 
At length, we all call’d, with a sorrowful air, 
(I don’t mean the horses,) a council of war, 
In which ’twas resolved, after learned debates, 
To return, and run counter no more to the fates, 
As the black-liver’d jades had together agreed, 
To dash out our brains, if we dared to proceed. 


On foot we all trudged through the frost, snow, and water, 
While the hail doused our heads with a terrible clatter ; 
I thought that I look’d like Don Quixote, no less, 
Protecting a couple of nymphs in distress. 
As black as my hat look’d the heavens all o’er us, 
And loud growl'd the tempest, as if to devour us ; 
Thus to use us was base, in the weather, I swear, 
Considering our recent escape from the mare. 


Now, my lion-like heart ’gan to think of its state, 
And Thompson’s sad story came into my pate— 
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I mean of the man in the snow so stretch’d out, 

Where dead ’midst the tempests he bleach’d like a clout. 
The damsels were both in a horrible taking, 

And faith ’twas sufficient to set them a quaking ; 

The water wash’d into the heels of their shoes, 

And strong as a mill-stream gush’d out at the toes, 

How sadly we look’d-—what a wretched poor tribe— 

No fancy can picture, no tongue can describe ; 

Look’d wretched then did they, ‘twere wonderful strange else, 
The first time, dear , they ceas’d to look angels ; 
Benumb’d were their fingers, and swell’d were their eyes, 
And their noses, poor creatures, were blue as May skies. 





As we trudged arm in arm in this sorrowful plight, 
A house on the down struck our hearts with delight ; 
To the cottage we rambled, through thick and thin dashing, 
Our shoes and wet stockings continually squashing. 
The door I bounc’d open, and rush’d in the kitchen, 
Where sat wrinkled granny, her petticoat stitching, 
With a pretty black stump of a pipe in her jaw, 
Whence the juice of sweet streams did deliciously pour ; 
While staring and crying on grandmother’s lap, 
A scabby fac’d infant sat spewing its pap. 
With a choice head of hair, like the wool-bush of mops, 
On a good taty pudding regaling his chops, 
Sat a great booby gammon, an impudent calf, 
Who, in spying our figures, set up a horse-laugh : 
‘‘Odsniggins !’’ cried Hobnail, and held up his pats, 
‘« Why we’ve got in the house here a pack of drown’d rats !” 
Ah! you belly-god rascal, ’twere kinder, thought I, 
If you’d give a poor Christian a piece of your pie, 
But the devil a bit, for he munch’d e’en the crumbs, 
Wiped his mouth with his coat-sleeves, and then lick’d his thumbs. 


“‘ Dear granny,” said I, in a pitiful tone, 
"Twould melt, had it heard me, the heart of a stone, 
‘‘ Have you got any gin, rum, or brandy—for zounds ! 
We’re as ravenous as wolves, and as hungry as hounds. 
Dear granny, I prithee, don’t be in the dumps, 
For we'll handsomely pay for’t—so stir up your stumps.” 
‘«¢ Arrah!” said Aunt Dinah, for that was her name, 
‘¢ To be cruel to folks in distress is a shame ; 
But gentry, I have not of liquor, forsooth, 
As much as will fill up a hole in your tooth— 
For all that—I can give you a special good fire, 
And tea as delightful as hearts can desire. 


With that all the tea-things, not greatly in taste, 
On a three-legged stool in nice order were placed ; 
The tea-cups of timber were all past their prime, 
Pretty black, and a little mouse-eaten by time ; 
These she carefully cleaned, both the inside and out, 
With a sweet pretty napkin, ’ycleped a dishclout, 
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Which clout, if a body might judge by the look, 

Had, a moment before, scrubb’d the face of a crock ; 
The teapot, of tin, was as greasy as candle, 

Without e’er a cover, a spout, or a handle; 

With rust diuretic, its sides richly furr’d on, 

By way of a slop-basin, sat a brown jordan ; 

** As for sugar,” says Dinah, ‘‘ ’gads me, I’ve got none ; 
But for treacle, the very best under the sun ; 

The quarter of sugar I used in a clyster, 

Which I gave for the gripes to poor Jonathan’s sister ; 
Bread and butter, arrah, I can give ye a crumb,” 
Which the good-natured creature she spread with her thumb ; 
One spoon served us all, aye, a whole spoon, indeed, 
Not of gold, or of silver, but excellent lead, 

Which, when she would help us the treacle so thick, 
The cleanly old woman would carefully lick. 

As we feasted, our ears did Aunt Dinah regale 

With many a joke and delectable tale ; 

Ah! such tales as surpass all those tales of renown 

That we read in the jest books of Miller and Brown. 


Of hunger and thirst having blunted the stings, 
For hunger and thirst are two sorrowful things ; 
(Ah! what will not hunger do when it assails— 
Odsnooks ! it will make a poor mortal eat snails ; 
And what will not thirst do, e’en ask the poor soul 
That suck’d his wet shirt in the famous black hole). 
Well dined and well feasted, we stroll’d round the dome, 
Till the chaise which we sent for to was come, 
On each half of the house wretched poverty reigned, 
And the roof of the cracks in its fabric complained ; 
The rats had forsaken the dwelling with sighs, 
And the mice, little pilgrims, with tears in their eyes; 
A black cat, with bones, like old Dinah, so bare, 
Was the only poor four-legged animal there, 
Whose sunk gooseberry eyes and thin hair showed her claws 
Could hardly support the demands of her jaws. 


Yet, though poor was Aunt Dinah, she did not want taste, 
For prints the cob-walls with gay colourings graced ; 
Mr. Hogarth’s choice prints of the Rake and the Harlot, 
Their majesties, bless them ! King George and Queen Charlotte, 
Mr. Jonathan Wild in a gaol in the dumps, 
Mr. Pitt groaning over his goutified stumps ; 
Macheath and Pol Peachum, the one ’gainst the other, 
Lord Bute and his majesty’s excellent mother. 


At length, after five hours’ expectance and more, 

Came the chaise sweetly rumbling ——what music !—to door ; 
Aunt Dinah was sorry to see us depart— 

She blubbered as if she would burst her old heart ; 

But a piece, which the face of his majesty wears, 

Put an end to her howling, and dried up her tears. 
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We bid her farewell, since to stay was in vain, 
And back to we travelled again. 

And now we are seated around a good fire, 
As joyous and happy as hearts can desire. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY 
NURSE. 


THE BIBLE AND KEY. 


BEING THE GENUINE CONFESSION OF ONE OF THE SISTERS BELONGING TO 
THE CENTRAL FLOCK MEETING, IN GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 


Dear Mister HeEpITER, 

[ am a young woman, what is just marred, to one of the Brother- 
wood who brakes Bred, every Sabbeth, at the plaice, once kalled the 
Hoss-Bassar in Graysin Reds, and I am hadmonished by him, I now 
calls my master here on Erth, to make a hopen confesshon of all that 
passd at a certain Mrs. Horgers semaniny for young laddies at Kinsin- 
ton, ware I then was, in the cappasity of housemade, I ham now by 
the Lord’s spesial fafor, the wife of a sereus, and pyous Brother. 

Oh Mister Hediter, when I looks back upon the litesome and giddi 
life I ledd there, now, I am shokked at my own pictur, for I was as 
prowd of this pritty face of mine, and genteel figur, as thof I had maid 
both the one and the hother, with my own ands; and I was mutch 
taken hup, with hall the cilly kompliments and fine speches, that was 
hevery day poured into my villing heres by the Bootcher, Bacer, Hoil- 
shop-man, and all the wrest of the chaps as brot goods to the famyly, 
and I hused to symper and gigle, venhever the Righten-master, and 
the skip-and-hop Dansen-master, called me “ the prittiest gurl in 
Kinsinton.” I ave larnt better now I hopes throo the taching of our 
Bretheren, who tho they never calls themselfs a Sekt, are nigher the 
trooth, it sims to me, than them as does. But now sir, to eese my 
mynd, and my conschense, wich has been loded much about this 
Bible and Kee, for more than a ear—mai God forgive me for not 
speeking hout before.—I was but a veak wessell ! 

Hour hestablishmint at Kinsinton was a werry heligant one, indeed ; 
we had too house-mades, a kooke, a skullion, five tachers, and a fute- 
man, besydes the neese of my missus, who noboddy lyked, becase she 
had to luk after us all, and see that we dyd our dooty. I was werry 
imperent to the pure yung ladi, manys the tim and hoft, for wich 
now I ham werrry sorry, and beg umbly her pardun. 

Now Miss Wilson, this same neese of Mrs. Horger, was alvays 
making a baubery, and saying, as how the musick-books, and com- 
pany-mints, was bein carred away by some inwisible ands. One peese 
sartainly whent after another: sometims a hoverture, somtims a 
dooet; then a seranade, and then a symfony. Has for the manners- 
cript musick as they kalled it, that went off like furi, and a hole Hop- 
pera, of Semy-ra-meedy as they kalled it, disapeered in a wiff, with 
haf a doesan of the last nu songs, but gust brot into the house, by 
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Seenyor Halgretti, the grate singin master, wo put imself into a terri- 
ble passhion, wen he fownd the yunge laddys had not larnt the cad- 
dendsars he had sett them. How cud they doo it pure things! 
wen all the lessones had disappeered ? 

Well, to be sure, thare was a preshious to doo at last! Mrs. Hor- 
gers deklared ‘‘ that it shud be found hout ;” Miss Wilson, her neese, 
axed hall the tachers round. The young Ladyes was all haxamined, and 
there boxess and drauers all looked into—not a skrapcould be found, but 
nix day, one of Mister Andells Horitoriors, was fresh missing, and that 
too, just after the ladi that taut the arpe, had bin there, a Missus Am- 
bleton, a werry pretti, soft-speeking whoman, wo had a lyttle dauter 
in the hestablishment, who was called ‘* the Buty of the skool,” and so 
she was; honly the Ritin-master wud hav it wen I lett him hout 
at the dore, that I wos a undred times andsomer, than Miss Hader 
Ambleton, but he was a gai deceiver, and that I soon found hout. 

‘“« It is very hod,” sed my Missus, as sune as Misses Ambleton was 
gon; and then she lookd pure Miss Hader, her dauter fool in the fase, 
as she sed it; ‘‘ their his won of Andells Horitorihos gon since yestir- 
day, and no boddy hos bin into the moosik-rume but the Laddi wot 
taches the arp”—said the neese Miss Willson. Miss Hader Ambieton 
turned as pail, as hashes, and with a faint voice, axed ‘ If Mrs. Hor- 
gers thourt, her mamma kabuble of taken awai any thing has did not 
belong to her ?”’ 

‘«] judge no-boddy,” hanserid my Missis, ‘‘ but I ham resolved of 
won thing; I wil no who has don it, and hall the wrest of the pilferrings 
wot has bin caryed on in this housse so longue.” And she spoke 
with ressolution-like, as she sed ‘‘ Toomorow Ladyes, we will all be 
tryd, if I ham alive, by meens of The Bible and Kee.” 

And so sure enuf we all where. At the top of the grate, best parler, 
were kompany is always receeved, and wich has a fine glass dore, that 
gose down into the garden; at the top sat Mrs. Horgers herselph ; her 
neese Miss Wilson sat next, and then all the five tachers on ech side 
—the six and thirti Borders, was standin round, as they wel coud, 
and we sarvants neer the dore, not the glass won ; the kook was in a 
pritty timper, that she shud bee brot hup from her kitchen, huppon 
sich a charge, sispishion of staling musik, and musik-books wot did she 
kare for musik ? as for Jon the futman, he semed to like the fun of 
it werry much, and did nothin but wynk with his iis upon the other 
housemade and me, for which libertie I hit him a good sound slapp 
in the fase, the moment I coud do it, and not be sene by Missis. [ 
was in no umer then for ani of is fooleri—and that yu mai gudge. 

‘* Bring the grate Bible here,” calld hout my Missis, ‘‘ and fetch me 
the kee of the strete dore ; evhery won shal hav a fare trial, as have 
com into this ouse; let hevery Ladi rite her own nam_on a slyp of 
papper, and you Miss Wilson, my neese, and you five Ladi Tachers, 
put doun those of the mastirs, and all the wisiters: you Miss Hader 
Ambleton, you shall rite that of your mother, and if hany of my sar- 
vants cant rite, they must make there markes.”—And the Bible was 
brout, and the kee. 

It was werry hawfull all this preperration, and I turned sickley lyke ; 
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but I keeped my iis upon pure Miss Hader, who, with her brite, long, 
wavey air, seemd to me all the wurld lyke a hangel. 

So they beginnd with Miss Wilson, and I herd, with a trimblin hart, 
the wurds that Mrs. Horgers read out of the book of Job, on wich she 
afterwords put the name of her neese, then plased the kee of the 
street-dore upon the paper and the wurds, and tyed the Bible round 
and round with a long, blu ribband, leeving the handle of the kee out 
on the outside. These was the words, I copy them now from the 
Bible, and I shall never forget them, Job the 10th chap. 14, verse — 
“If I sin, then thou markest me ; and thou wilt not acquit me from 
mine iniquity.” 

Miss Wilson was thin hordered, by her ant, to take the andle of the 
kee, and hold it lightly, betwixt the too meedle and long fingirs of her 
too ands, and if the Bible did not turne, but remaned steddy, then 
she were to be thout hinnocent; and it did not stir an hinch, so her 
name was took owt of the buk, and thos of the five tachers was putt in 
insted one after another ; still the blessed book did not moove, so they 
seemd hall wery gladsome. 

‘“* Who is to try all the masters?” cald owt the neese of Mrs, Horgers, 
and I wishd myself then ded, and buried. 

‘* T shall, to be sure,” cryed owt my Missus, and she put in furst the 
name of Mr, Arris, the riting-master—he was all rite; then Mr. Rumpler, 
the drawing-master, he, too, come off quite hinnocent; Mr, Spinners 
name, who taught the dancin, was tyed in the next; the Bible did 
nor stur ; ‘‘ now for the Seignnorr,” exclemmed the Missus ‘‘ and then 
for Madame Ambleton, as plays the arpe.” 

As still as stown, stood the Bible, when the singing master’s name 
was in it,so he stood akwitted: ‘* Miss Hader Ambleton,” cried out 
our missis, ‘‘ you shall hould the kee and Bible for your muther, 
It is but joost and propper; come hetther, child,” and Miss Hader 
went up. 

‘‘ Oh no, no,” hinterupted the Anglish tacher, Miss Watson; ‘ do 
not, I beeseach you, Maddam, sufer the child to tri her own muther 
upon a suspition of robery! Any boddy in the rume is surly better, 
than to chuse her own child!” 

‘«My muther is hinnocent,” sed Miss Hader, with a prowd, kold 
woice, ‘‘ no matter who trys her; God knows her hinnocence!” and 
the deer, butifull cretur, walkd hup to the table, just like a prinsess, 
but her cheek was as pail as a lilli, and her smal, dilikate mouth trim- 
bled like a leef, and I, Mr. Hediter, yu mai be sure, trimbled two ! 

The swate, fare gurl, tooke up the kee atwixt her dilicate fingerrs, 
and held the Bible, when it begun to turne, like a peese of meet at a 
botle-jak, and Hader Ambleton gave one shrieque and fainted ded 
upon the carpitt ! 

Now, Mr. Hediter, you mai beleeve me or not, as you pleese, but 
jist at that moment, I luked towards the glas-dore, and their I seed, if 
hever I seed any won thing hin my hole lif, the Devil hiself luking 
hin threw the panes; lashen his grate, blac tale, and as plased as 
posible, to se a pure child, doin the triel for her one muther, so con- 
trary to natur like, so I set hup a grate shrieque, two, lowder thin the 
child’s, and pinted to the glas dore; the wrest of the sarvants did the 
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same, and hall the yunge borders shrieked two, hand tumbbled in their 
Pee frite one hover the hother. Such a seen of confoosion never was*befor ; 
ete and how wee hever got hout of the rume, I never new—Miss Hader 
* ti was caried hup to her bed, and a wiolent feever cem on; the docter 
mi was sint for, and her muther Mrs. Ambleton, who tookd her away, 
HH quite offinded, yu mai be sure, in a hackny-coach, with all her ward- 
P| roob, hafter telling our missis, ‘‘ That she aught to be ashamed of 
be hersilf,” and so she aught—’twas aginst natur, to make a child tri the 
a muther who bore her. 

ie All that nite, I thote the devul was cummin to take me awae upon 
By his hornes, and scurge me with his grate long tale, for oh, Mister 
fa: 4 Hediter! and now comes my confission, it was J who had tookd away 
Pi. all the musick-paper myself to lite the fires with, but did not dair to 
“ti own it; and for this grate sinn I trust I shall be forgiven, threw him, 
Nag who pardons all siners. From that dai I becomd serius. 

1 Be pleesed to publich this, that Mrs. Ambleton may be none to be 
i hinnocent, although the Bible did turn round at her name, owen, I 
mt supose, to the trimbling ands of the deer sweet Miss Hader, who, I 
ft ope one dai to se, and to ax her pardonn. 

is” I am, deer Sur, 

Ve One of the Sisters of the Centril Flock, 
Hb Frances SHEPPERTON. 
" 14, Mount Strit, Hislinton. 








i THE OLD CORPORATION AND THE NEW CANAL. 
e). A BALLAD. 





OF SHOWING HOW THE OLD CORPORATION BURIED THE BAGS IN THE | 
ak CANAL. 

ball In this merrie countrie is a fine old city, 

Ra | That has stood upon her legs heaven knows how long ; 

i's» Her sons are very brave, very wise, and very witty, 

eal And I'll tell you all about them in a free and easy song. 

mC So very brave they were, that they fought many rounds, 

i et With Romans, Danes, and Saxons, of all sorts and sizes ; 

eal And they managed to maintain their bounds and their grounds, 
‘foal And over and above this, they picked up many prizes. 

be And those that got rich on the spoil of their foes 

ca Left their wealth by deed of trust to the old corporation ; 


For the use of the good citizens, who every body knows, 
Are as fine a set of fellows as any in the nation. 


ae Now this old corporation was a dear old crone, 

a That loved to ride about in an old gilt coach ; 

et And boasted of high character in a very high tone, 

ae And was very much affected if you dropped the least reproach. 
: ii. And every now and then for the sake of her health, 


She took a sail in a fine old barge down the river ; 
And showed with many smiles, a sample of her wealth, 
Till the breeze that sprung up made the dear old creature shiver. 
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Now this fine old corporation, according to the tale, 

Was blest with an appetite that was really quite surprising ; 
And in eating good dinners was never known to fail, 

They loved sitting down to feed much better than rising. 


But in spite of all the turtle, the pudding, and champagne, 
This dear old corporation did not grow stronger ; 

They said the city bags were too heavy for their train, 
And they could’nt bear to carry such treasures any longer. 


So they called Mr. B., and said, ‘‘ Sweet Mr. B., 

Can you tell us how to lighten the load upon our backs : 
To see us labouring thus under bags of the citie, 

You might almost mistake us for a drove of jacks.” 


“Oh, yes, ” said Mr. B., “if you wish to get free 

From a part of this sad pressure, which is really very teasy, 
And lighten the said bags, just lend them to me, 

And I'll show you a way to make them much more easy. 


** You have heard,” continued B., “ of the sinking fund of Pitt, 
Which has eased many thousands of cash superfluities ; 

We, too, can dig a pit, and make a sinking fund of it, 

Where at leisure we may sink this burden of annuities.” 


*« Oh, yes,” said Mr. P., who now put in his plea, 

‘*T entirely agree with this noble proposition ; 

And myself will take charge of the bags both small and large, 
And relieve you very much from this oppressive condition. 


“« There’s nothing like the thing they call a canal, 

For shipping away all heavy cumbrous articles ; 

And I'll answer to the city, and so I freely shall, 

That of all their spare wealth, it will leave but few particles.” 


Then the kind old corporation was quite in exultation 

At the thought that beasts of burden they should cease to be ; 
And like gallant bloods start to the general racing mart, 

And share the pleasures of the turf with the jovial and free. 


Then Mr. B. and Mr, P. shook hands both together, 

While a calm and pleasant smile was dancing in their eyes ; 
And congratulated each other on the change in the weather, 
Which really was to them a very pleasing surprise. 


So they took up the bags that held the golden seed, 

And laid them in a long pit that looked more foul than fair ; 
But the old bags burst in the middle of the deed, 

And let the money tumble into heaven knows where. 


And then the old bags were brought back full of rags, 

Which were light enough, in conscience, for those who had to 
carry them, 

But exposed many folks to exceedingly nipping jokes, 

That were extremely disagreeable to those who had to parry them. 
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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Tue simplification of Oriental languages is a matter of the greatest 
importance to the world at large. Under this title Volney wrote a work 
of considerable talent, by which the Gallic church was stirred up to 
offer a prize for the best essay on the subject. Many essays were con- 
sequently produced, and ingenious plans were published which have 
been extensively discussed. 

It is no wonder that the church has taken a lively interest in this 
question, She knows that if some distinctive mode of representing the 
Oriental languages in European characters could be adopted, and if 
the Hebrew, Syrian, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Bibles were printed 
in the Roman characters, then would a great bond of literary fellow- 
ship be established between the eastern and western hemispheres, a 
common alphabet would bridge the tremendous chasm that now 
separates them, and each would be immensely improved by the inter- 
course of the other. 

Having long examined this topic with sedulous care, and perused 
above 100 volumes in which the question is discussed pro and con, 
we are encouraged to offer such remarks as may tend to this desirable 
consummation :—We wish to propose a plain, simple method of 
Oriental orthography, which unites most of the merits of the plans now 
before the public, and which gets rid of their chief defects: In the 
present paper we shall principally apply this plan to the Oriental 
languages above named. Should the Bible, or Missionary Societies, or 
any influential individuals, assist and patronize our exertions, we 
have it likewise in our power to represent the various languages of 
India, Tartary, and China, in a manner scarcely less accurate. 

Itisa fact well known that the Roman alphabet is capable of re- 
presenting every variety of sound, either by its simple letters as they 
stand, or by those same letters circumflexed, (in other words by their 
having an accent signifying an inflection of tone and pronunciation set 
over them.) 

The letters of the Roman alphabet are 26 simples; if these were 
pointed in the way above mentioned, there would then be 52, the same 
number as a pack of cards or a pack of hounds. 

Now what we assert is this, that though our simple letters will do 
well enough to represent the simple letters of the Hebrew and Arabic, 
we require circumflexed letters to represent their circumflexed 
letters. It is for want of attention to this fact that so many difficulties 
have arisen, but these difficulties may easily be removed, by our hav- 
ing letters with an accent over them cast, as well as letters without an 
accent. 

The Orientals conceive that every letter of their alphabet is capable 
either of a direct or an inflected pronunciation. Thus their aleph or 
a, is to be sounded as the pure vowel, but when it is circumflexed thus 
(a) it has an inflected sound. Their beth or b, in itself sounds like 
our own, but when it is circumflexed thus (p), it has nearly the same 
sound as our p; and so with regard to the rest. 

It is, shewslore, evident enough that though we can represent their 
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simple letters by our simple letters; yet it is necessary, when we would 
represent their pointed or inflected letters, that we also should possess 
circumflexed or inflected letters to match, 

For instance, if we have their pointed b, which sounds nearly like p, 
or their pointed p, which sounds nearly like ph or f; we can only re- 
present them fairly by having circumflexed letters of our own answer- 
able thereto. 

We say only, because these accents of inflected pronunciation (some- 
times doubling a sound, sometimes aspirating it, sometimes mollifying 
it) are perfectly different things from other accents which mark the 
height of syllables, and quantities which mark their length. For in- 
stance, the Persian s, by having a point over it, is sounded like a t, 
and vice versd. We require a circumflexed s or t to represent the 
same letter, in these changes. 

In short we must give the Roman alphabet the same advantage of 
accentual inflections enjoyed by the Oriental alphabets, if ever it is to 
represent them fairly. If the Hebrew, Syrian texts, &c. happen to 
be without points, let our representation of them be without circum- 
flexes; if, on the other hand, they are given with points, let us use 
our circumflexes to represent them. 

Much of the force of this reasoning must depend on the idea we 
form of the original nature of that accent usually called the circumflex. 
We conceive that the circumflex accent called by the Greeks perispé- 
menos, and written thus * or~ was always an accent of inflexion, of 
sound, and had a different use from the accents of elevation called 
the acute and the grave, marked’ and‘, Every language must have 
some method of inflecting the sound of its letters. The Orientals in 
general and the Persians, with whom the Greeks had so much inter- 
course, used points of inflection, signifying that the letter over which 
they were placed was to receive a double aspiration. The Greeks 
admitted not the Oriental points of inflection, but they adopted instead 
the circumflex accent of inflection. Wherever this is placed, it indi- 
cates a modification of a double breathing or aspiration, considerably 
modifying the pronunciation of the subscribed letter. The grammarians, 
for want of considering this fact, have been considerably puzzled by 
the use of the circumflex. The circumflex, say they, is a unitive and 
syncretic accent—compounded both of the acute and the grave, and 
indicating the elevation and depression of voice in the same syllable. 

We repeat our conviction that the circumflexed accent was often 
used by the Greeks to represent the Oriental point of inflection ; and 
that it may be used with the greatest advantage at the present day to 
represent the orthography of the Orientals. As to the exact pronun- 
ciation of the circumflexed vowels and consonants, it will be best learned 
from practice. 

We would, however, restrict our conformity to the single accent of 
inflection, such as is used to be incorporated in Oriental letters; and 
by no means wish to use the elaborate system of points of inflection, by 
which the Masorets intended to convey all possible varieties of pro- 
nunciation. This is, we conceive, a useless excess of refinement, tend- 
ing to confuse. By attempting to define all things, they define no- 
thing. We might as well contrive twenty or thirty new kinds of points 
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to represent the modes in which the pronunciation of the French 
has changed at successive periods. 

No! what we aim at is to get an etymological and grammatical 
identity of letters—so that we should know precisely how to represent 
each Oriental letter by a Roman one, and vice versd. Then we might 
refer from alphabet to alphabet without difficulty, and safely leave the 
thousand little delicacies of pronunciation to be caught by ear, as is the 
case with the French above alluded to. 

In order to supply the deficient phonetic or vocalic power which is 
left vacant in Oriental writing, we would recommend the use of the 
dipthong @. We conceive the Orientals left these interstices in their 
words, not knowing how to express the dipthongic power. By in- 
serting @ wherever the hiatus between the consonants requires it, the 
student will give his orthography precision and force. 

In order to illustrate our system, let me take the Hebrew alphabet 
—which I would represent by these Roman characters, A, B, G, D, 
E, U, Z, Eh, T, I, K, L, M, N,S, O, P, X, Q, R, Sh, Th. In this 
system of representing the Hebrew letters, I have differed little from 
the majority of grammarians. But I leave myself the privilege of 
giving all these letters a circumflexed inflection when they require it. 
And, for the rest, I use my dipthong @ when I want it. 

I have no fear that my system, which is unitive, and endeavours to 
combine the conflicting opinions of scholars, will be objectionable to 
the Anti-Masorets. The followers of Origen, Capellus, Masclef, 
Houbegant, Kennicott, Hare, Lowth, and Parkhurst, will be sufficiently 
well pleased with it; and asI go further in representing the points 
than many of my predecessors, I hope my plan will not be disagreeable 
to the Masoretic gentlemen, who so ingeniously plead for the pointed 
orthography. 

Let me now proceed to illustrate my plan by representing the simple 
unpointed Hebrew of Genesis in Roman letters. I should represent it 
thus :— 

Be-rashith bera Aleim ath e-shemim u-ath e-arex ; my x being 
sounded like xsh, as is the case in Arabic—hence e. g. from Xeres 
comes Sherry wine. 

Such is my method of representing the first verse in the Bible. In 
the beginning God created essentially the heavens, and essentially the 
earth. 

According to this scheme you have at least letter for letter, and can 
refer to your Hebrew dictionary without difficulty, It is a most 
desirable thing that the entire Bible should be printed after this plan. 

Mr. Parkhurst gives the same text in this manner :— Berasit bera 
Aleim at esemim uat earej. The fault of his system is its want of dis- 
tinctness, and his confounding the vowels that are written, with the 
vowels that are not written. 

Masclef’s system is open to the same objection—he writes the verse 
thus :—Berassith bera Aleim ath essimim ouath earets. 

The Masorets represent it thus :— Bereeshith bara Elohim eeth has- 
hamaim ve eeth ha aretz. This is evidently chargeable with a great 
excess and confusion of letters—so as to be entirely unsuitable for a 
definite symbol of the original. 
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As Griesbach observes, critics are especially delighted with their 
own works, and every man abounds in his own sense. We pretend 
not to be exempt from this species of self-flattery; yet, vanity apart, 
we sincerely believe that the system proposed is far better adapted to 
represent the whole Hebrew bible in Roman characters, than the 
scheme which has been adopted by Greenfell in his Hebrew English 
Genesis ; or Hare, Robinson, or Grey, in their Hebrew English Job 
and Psalms. 

If my system were once established, it might, by the aid of accented 
letters, be easily extended to.Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Hindoo- 
stanee, as Rosen has already proved. 

The difficulty, in reality, is far less than in seeming. Every scholar 
is aware of the absolute identity of the Arabico-Persian letters with 
those of Hebrews and Syrians. In their numeral powers they are 
exactly the same, but by some unhappy accident the order of the 
Arabico-Persian alphabet has been completely upset. In consequence, 
the relative connection that Persian bears to Hebrew on one side, and 
Greek on the other, has been miserably obscured. 

Schindler Nicolai and Elizabeth Smith have already done some- 
thing in restoring the Persian alphabet to its pristine order, and have 
given us a few glossaries of its relative etymology. But never will 
Arabic and Persian stand in their appropriate position, till some noble 
patron arises, under whose protection a great Arabico-Persian diction- 
ary be composed in the Hebrew order of letters, out of the dictionaries 
of Castell, Mimneiski, Richardson, Hodson, and others. 

The present system of representing Arabic, Persian, &¢. in English 
characters is most barbarous. All etymology and grammar are com- 
pletely violated by it. The very same syllables and words are repre- 
sented in twenty different ways by rival Orientalists. An alif, for 
instance, is represented by a, e,i, 0, u, y, on no other rule than the 
caprice of the writer. Thus you never can know what the word is in 
the original by the methods of representation at present in vogue. 
The analogy of letters is perpetually violated—symbols have become 
no symbols, and serve only to mislead. If you take up Viera’s or 
Weston’s dictionaries of words derived from Arabic and Persian, into 
the European languages, you never know what the words they intend 
really are, so eccentric and contradictory is their method of spelling 
them. 

The grand cause of all this grievance is the absurdity of neglecting 
etymological spelling for a merely pronunciational one. Thus, instead 
of trusting to signs of inflection, as the Orientals themselves have done, 
our scholars have been striving to represent merely what they con- 
ceived to be the pronunciation. They have run precisely into the 
same blunder as the wag who wrote French after, what he conceived, 
to be the true pronunciation. Instead of writing comment vous 
portez vous—he wrote commong voo porta voo. For a long time his 
friends could not understand him : when they did, they laughed at him 
for playing the fool. 

We would conclude by expressing a hope that those individuals 
who think favourably of these propositions, will communicate on the 


subject with the author. The investigation is one of high practical 
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interest. By the scheme here proposed, the Oriental languages will 
become as easy, familiar, and popular as Latin is at present, and the 
relations between Asia and Europe be rendered advantageous to a 
degree beyond all calculation. 


ALIBENISM AND THEOSOPHY, 


One of the profoundest topics that engaged the attention of the ancient 
Orientals, is that of Alibenism. The word is composed of Al, God, 
and Ben, a developement, a son, or a stone. The name Alibenism 
very nearly corresponds with the Greek word Theogony, so beautifully 
interpreted by Hesiod. 

The doctrine of Aliben, God’s son, has, in all times, pervaded the 
initiations. Alibenism, divine developement, sonship, and edification, 
will, therefore, be found the key to many of the mysteries of theosophy 
and freemasonry. 

In confirmation of this statement, we quote a passage from an article 
in Fraser’s Magazine (No. 47), entitled, ‘‘ Alibenistics, or the Arcana 
of Freemasonry.” ‘‘ The antiquity (says the writer) of Alibenistic 
characters, is clear from Genesis, in which it is openly stated that the 
aboriginal races of just men distinguished themselves by this very title, 
Alibenim theogonists, or God’s sons. That there has ever existed such 
a class of freemasonic characters, is no idle or fantastic speculation. 
The very name indicates their unity with the Alibenists, for the term 
free is significant of the emancipation of God’s free spirit, and from 
ben, which equally signifies a son, or stone, edification and building, 
are the mixed meanings of mason derivable, This word still preserves 
the original idea of the divine principle, continually edifying and 
building up the lapsed soul for immortality. 

‘* We are thus introduced to one of the deepest secrets of initiation, 
namely, the connection which subsists between the doctrine of divine 
filiation and divine edification. 

** In connection with this theory it is necessary to observe that theo- 
sophists have ever professed their belief, that divine natures are essen- 
tially epicene, and including in themselves all sexes. They imagine 
that the central essence, call it God, conscience, or whatever you 
please, is self-subsistent, self-contained, and capable of creating from 
itself successive developements. Thus they assert that a divine 
celibatist may exhibit paternal, matrimonial, and filial developements 
within himself, without any external marriage, &c. 

‘** Here, then, lies the prime mystery of Alibenism. It shows that 
Deity might produce within himself a son; that the eternal Ad could 
produce the eternal Aliben within himself, and that this Aliben should 
still be immanent rather than emanent. Even as St. John declares, in 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 

Now if this doctrine of the theosophists be true, every earthly celi- 
batist is an image of this divine relation. Every earthly celibatist 
contains within himself a series of filiations; as ifa man were author 
of himself, and owned no other kin. He is his own father, his own 
child, because he ts self-productive and self-produced, Thus, accord- 
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ing to these theosophists, conscience begot reason, the masculine prin- 
ciple in us ; will, the feminine principle in us, and these begot various 
other developements of our metaphysical nature. Aye, and according 
to them, our spirits begot our bodies; for, say they, spirit is the essen- 
tial principle of body, which is but its external developement outlaying 
itself, spirit having the power of forming and reforming bodies adapted 
to itself as vehicles both at births and resurrections. 

Bossuet, who was not untaught in these matters, thus describes the 
same problem in his Universal History (page 278). ‘* The two great 
mysteries (says he) of the trinity, and the incarnation, are revealed to 
us in Scripture. But he that hath revealed them to us makes us to 
find the image thereof in ourselves, that so they might be always 
present to us, and that we might acknowledge the dignity of our na- 
ture. In short, if we would impose silence on our senses, and would, 
for a little while, look into ourselves—into the bottom of our souls, 
that is to say, into that part where the truth is apprehended, we should 
find there some image of the trinity we adore. The thought which 
we perceive springing up as the bud of our minds, as the son of our 
understanding, gives us some idea of the Son of God, eternally con- 
ceived in the mind of the Heavenly Father. Wherefore that Son of 
God assumes the name of the Logos, to make us understand that he 
Sprang up in the bosom of his Father, not as bodies do, but as that 
inward word arises in our mind which we feel in it when we contem- 
plate the truth. The same may be said of the affection of love, that 
arises in the same way.” 

We may see, then, some reason why celibacy is praised in Scrip- 
ture. The celibatist emulates the first or internal filiations and de- 
velopements. He begets his own metaphysical and physical faculties 
and powers, so as to make himself a perfect being. In him the boy 
is father to the man in an especial sense; he knows that to produce 
an heroic self, as an internal son, is a nobler task than to produce a 
crowd of external children. The matrimonialist of the exoteric order 
is not content with these internal developements. He seeks in physi- 
cal marriage an external multiplication of his images. Therefore, 
(says St. Paul,) he that celibatises does best, though he that marries 
does well. Both the states are blest of heaven—both have their 
several advantages and uses. But as a matter of order, internal de-~ 
velopements must ever precede external developements, which are but 
physical reflections of spiritual realities—outward and visible signs— 
and therefore transitory. 





THE ANATOMY OF SUICIDE.* 


A Book on suicide and suicides !-—a record of all the awful instances 
of self-immolation upon the altars of those dii patrii—vanity, super- 
stition, sensuality, and pride; with a philosophical and medical exami- 
nation of the occult and obvious causes, moral and physical, which 

* The Anatomy of Suicide, by Forbes Winslow, Esq. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London: and author of ‘‘ Physic and Physicians.” 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated. H. Renshaw, Strand. 
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remotely or immediately lead to self-murder, has just made its appear- 
ance. The very name of the volume, ‘‘ Anatomy of Suicide,’’ may 
startle the nervous and infirm of mind, and deter the timid man from 
passing beyond its title-page. It may be supposed to consist only of 
modes and forms of self-destruction, as practised in all ages, and in all 
states of civilization; and therefore be a dangerous book to put into 
the hands of men already pre-disposed to suicide, and only consider- 
ing how they shall contrive to rid themselves of that precious gift of 
life which God has mercifully bestowed. But were this true of the 
work, and did it contain only a description of the ways and means of 
suicide ; did it consist of the most approved formule of self-murder, 
we should not, even then, be afraid to place it in the hands of the most 
nervous or melancholy of our friends; for although we acquiesce in 
the truth of the author’s first paragraph, that ‘“‘ human actions are 
more under the influence of example than precept,” we believe that 
where there is the disposition to suicide already formed, the means of 
destruction will be found always at hand ; and if the unalterable deter- 
mination has been taken, it matters little in what manner that resolve 
is to be carried out. If aman destroys himself it is of little conse- 
quence whether he jumps over the parapet of Westminster Bridge, 
hangs himself from the bed-post by his garters, drinks prussic acid, 
leaps off the Monument, or his ‘* quietus makes with a bare bodkin.” 
The means of suicide are various and always ready. No man can be 
so in want of a mode as to require a book of formule to teach him 
the art of self-destruction. The human frame, with its thousand 
delicate contrivances for the perfection of its organization, is easily 
deranged ; it is a citadel open to attack upon every side, presenting 
many weak points in its defences, with a garrison ever ready to sur- 
render to the meanest foe who may besiege it; and it is strange that 
so complex an organization, formed of such delicate materials, should 
continue often its regular movements, without one deviation from 
health, to the full limit of our probation. One who is a little intimate 
with the structure of his body, might easily be led to fear that the 
slightest shake, or smallest jar, would derange its works and obstruct 
its movements. But, it is no uncommon thing to find men, who, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the trifling ailments incident to babyhood, 
have reached a ripe old age, without the aid of pill or potion; and who, 
consequently, have a supreme contempt for the ars medica, and a 
lurking suspicion of the reality of those pains and ills which flesh is 
heir to. 

But notwithstanding what all these hardy old fellows say upon the 
subject, we, who have examined the human organization in its most 
complex and delicate developements, affirm, that as there are thousands 
of forms which death may assume, so are there thousands of inlets to 
the enemy; every pore is a passage through which he may enter: he 
may lie hidden among the blessings which sweeten existence, and in- 
sidiously gain admission, Or he may come merrily dancing on the 
cool summer breezes in which we are luxuriating, and treacherously 
poison the fountain of life, while we are pouring out thanks to the 
health-giving zephyrs for the refreshment and invigoration we have 
received. Let no one, then, be afraid of the ‘“* Anatomy of Suicide.” 
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It contains, it is true, many records of self-murder, from Samson and 
Saul, to the girl and the boy who jumped off the Monument, but the 
work is far from having a depressing tendency. It is full of valuable 
matter, interesting anecdotes, and philosophical deductions ; and cal- 
culated rather to dispel vapours, than to produce melancholy. It 1s, 
of all the books we are acquainted with, the one we would rather see 
upon our breakfast-table upon a dark, yellow-looking morning in 
November, when every object seems tinged with smoky vapours; and 
even our own mind, notwithstanding a good night’s sleep, and a sub- 
stantial breakfast before us, has a tendency to the blues. Then we 
have a fellow-feeling for all the poor suicides of whom we read ; we 
enter better into their feelings, and take a more charitable view of their 
actions. We then read such a book as this with the same pleasure 
a sick man experiences while conning over medical cases, to find out 
other instances of his malady; or that an old traveller feels, when 
reading an account of the countries he has visited. We may have 
crept out of bed backwards (an invariable sign of ill-humour), and 
been scolded by our gentle spouse. We may have come down into 
the parlour, and found the windows open, the fire just lighted, and 
scarcely showing any sign of combustion ; the dirty drab of a kitchen- 
maid down on her knees and hands upon the hearth, puffing and 
blowing with all the force of her asthmatic lungs, to fan the smoulder- 
ing embers to a flame. We may have rushed from this chilling ex- 
hibition, stumbling over brooms and dustpans, to our favourite study, 
where we left the night before our books and papers, duly arranged 
for easy access to them in the morning, and there found, to our horror 
and dismay, every book put away and every paper set aside. Full of 
chagrin and disappointment, we have seized our hat and stick and 
sallied forth into the street for a walk round the square until breakfast- 
time; but here again every thing we meet wears a look of gloom. 
The air is full of yellow, dirty-looking vapour, which, coming cold and 
damp upon the skin, bids defiance to all our attempts to circulate the 
blood. The wretched objects in the street seem as if they had been 
exposed to its chilling influence all night, so shrivelled, and care-worn, 
and blue, they look. The poor, miserable, jaded hackney-coach 
horses—as they stand one behind the other, with their heads depending, 
and their sides reeking—are the very emblems of wretchedness and 
patience combined ; and even the Jarvies themselves, in spite of their 
top-coatsof many colours, and ‘* baccy”-pipes,and frequent visits to the 
tap, look as if their horses need not envy them. At last, with half a 
head-ache, and a gloomy spirit, we arrive at home to join our circle 
round the breakfast-table, which, notwithstanding the exhilarating 
Mocha and fragrant bohea, would fail to put us in good humour with 
the world and with ourself, but for the last new book or magazine, 
which, according to invariable custom, is placed upon our table. 
Then is the time, I observe, when such a book as this is refreshing to 
the mind ; it soothes the spirits, calms the temper, and puts us in a 
loving frame towards all mankind. We want, at such a time, no 
heavy quarto, or ancient folio, full of deep thought, which requires 
patient meditation and quiet study to master, but a book combining 
hight reading with a small amount of learning and research, which will, 
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at the same time, stimulate the reasoning powers a little, and amuse 
the imagination much. Just such a book is the ‘‘ Anatomy of Sui- 
cide ;”’ quite a breakfast-table book, full of light reading and pleasant 
matter for present amusement, and something solid to boot, for sub- 
sequent reflection. 

The great object, however, which Mr. Winslow has in view, is to sug- 
gest some moral and physical remedies for that diseased condition of 
the brain which predisposes to suicide. He takes the usual charitable 
view of the subject, and believes self-murder is invariably owing to 
insanity. Doubtless, in the greater number of instances this may be 
so; and where there is not the clearest evidence to the contrary, a jury 
is fully justified in coming to this charitable conclusion—but that 
suicide is invariably owing to derangement of the brain, or that none 
but madmen ever kill themselves, may be very much doubted. Many 
of the instances, both from ancient and modern times, which our 
author adduces, contradict his own hypothesis. The very first case 
mentioned, that of the wife of Asdrubal, the Carthagenian general, 
who, rather than surrender her person to the flushed conqueror, rushed 
with her children into the burning temple, and perished in the flames, 
is at issue with his theory. Under the influence of Paganism, and 
according to the views of a future life which then prevailed, this act 
would have been regarded as one of great courage, patriotism, and 
heroic self-devotion ; rather than as evincing a decayed and imbecile 
understanding. Judging of these acts through the medium of our own 
philosophy, and weighing them in the balance of the Christian religion, 
we should certainly come to the same conclusion with our author; but 
this is an unfair and unphilosophical mode of examining the subject. 
We must throw ourselves back to ancient time, clothe our minds with 
ancient feelings—remember ancient habits—and divest ourselves alto- 
gether of modern prepossessions. Then we may judge fairly of ancient 
manners—and, if we do this, we shall conclude with the ancients that 
the wife of Asdrubal—as a virtuous woman and patriot—could not have 
acted otherwise if she valued her earthly reputation, or the favour of 
the gods. But even if this case does not establish the fact—that suicide 
is compatible with soundness of mind—what are we to say of the next 
case mentioned, that of the inhabitants of the city of Xanthus, who all 
resolved to die by their own hands rather than submit to the con- 
queror? Are we to suppose that these thousands of persons were all 
suddenly affected with insanity ? or may we not conclude that, accord- 
ing to their views of morality and a future state, they acted with 
reason rather than with madness? Heroism and patriotism were 
among the most exalted virtues which a pagan could exhibit—and 
with their notions of deity, they could not but rejoice in opportunities 
for their display. The delights of Elysium, and the glory of a re- 
nowned name, were cheaply purchased, even by death—and he would 
be the madman, or the fool, who, to prolong for a few years this mise- 
rable life, would give up the hopes and expectations of a better. 

The Christian system, however, holds out no prospect of reward for 
any virtue short of absolute holiness of life. The hero and the patriot 
may still be regarded with admiration, loaded with the free-will offer- 
ings of a grateful country—toasted in wine, and lauded in song—and 
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yet, when tried by the test of God’s holy law, found wanting in every 
thing that gives grace to the Christian character. Under such a pure 
system of faith we are not to expect instances of self-devotion—such 
as were common in ancient times—we must not expect to see men 
rushing boldly into the presence of their Maker, with the hope that 
their patriotism is to cancel all the heavy debt against them. On the 
contrary, our religion teaches us quite the opposite doctrine, that when 
we have done all that is commanded, we are still unprofitable servants. 
But what are we to say of the numerous instances of modern self- 
murder, which our author has industriously culled, and here exhibited ? 
Are these suicides all owing to insanity? Did the Christian religion 
influence all mankind, living in Christian lands, and calling themselves 
Christians, we should be disposed to say that it would be difficult to 
assign any other cause for suicide than insanity. But the melancholy 
truth forces itself upon us, that thousands and thousands there are, 
called, generically, Christians, who are Atheists both in practice and 
principle: disbelievers in the existence of a God, and, consequently, 
disbelieving in a future state; and even where they go not quite so 
far, but acknowledge the being of a God, yet do they in innumerable 
instances deny man’s responsibility, and treat the gospel of our Lord 
asa ‘* cunningly devised fable.” That men holding these views should 
prefer a quick death to a long life of pain, or sorrow, or shame, is not 
surprising ; and suicide, under such circumstances, must be regarded 
as a proof of sound reasoning, according to their notions of religion, 
rather than of imbecile judgement. Far be it from us to say that all 
cases of suicide in Christian lands are owing to infidel principles; we 
would rather believe, on the contrary, with Mr, Winslow, that in the ge- 
nerality of cases, suicide in this country is the result of insanity, either 
of long standing, or supervening suddenly upon the application of an 
exciting cause to a mind predisposed to the disease. 

Connected with this part of our subject is a fact which has always 
excited astonishment whenever it has om mentioned, namely, that 
our light-hearted mercurial neighbours on the other side of the channel 
are more given to this vice than are the melancholy, grave, and care- 
worn English. It appears from the statistical work of M. A. Guerry, 
that from the year 1827 to that of 1830, there were committed through- 
out France no less than 6,900 suicides ! that is to say, an average of 
nearly 1,800 per annum. These calculations were made from an exa- 
mination of judicial documents, in which were included merely those 
cases of suicide which have been followed by death, or in which legal 
proceedings were taken ; so, that, as the author observes, it is not im- 
probable that many more attempts were made to perpetrate this crime, 
of which the public is quite ignorant. Holcroft, in speaking of the 
number of suicides in Paris, observes, ‘‘ 1 am not well informed on the 
subject, but I doubt if as many suicides be committed throughout all 
Great Britain in a year, as in Paris alone in a month.” 

‘‘ The number of suicides that really happen in Paris must exceed, 
no man can say how much, those that are actually known. The 
bodies exposed at La Morgue are most of them brought from St. 
Cloud; the distance to which by water must be above three, perhaps 
four miles. At the bridge of St. Cloud the fishermen nightly spread 
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their nets ; and in the morning, with the fish, these bodies are drawn 
up; but as an old inhabitant of St. Cloud, whom I strictly questioned 
on the subject, assured me, the nets were only suffered to be down a 
stated number of hours, according to the season, certainly not upon an 
average half-a-day ; and, in proof of what he said, he observed to me 
that this regulation must take place, or the navigation of the river 
would be impeded. Hence, by the most moderate calculation, the 
number of bodies that escape the nets must, at least, equal the number 
of those that are caught.” 

*¢ ] was told,” continues Mr. Holcroft, ‘‘ that the government had 
lately refused the accustomed fee to fishermen for each corpse they 
brought, and that they would not continue to drag up the dead 
bodies, affirming that the money they had before received was insuffi- 
cient to pay the damage their nets had sustained.” 

Now, how is this appalling fact to be accounted for? Why is it 
that France should be more prolific of suicides than England? We 
have no hesitation in replying, because France is notoriously more 
infidel than England. At whose door the heavy charge lies of revolu- 
tionising and unchristianising that fair land, and desolating it with the 
deadly plague of infidelity, we will not presume to say ; but of the fact, 
no man with eyes and ears can possibly doubt; and to this cause, 
more than to any other, we trace much of that reckless spirit which is 
now identified with the French national character. 

There are two opposite states of mind which are calculated to make 
men brave the approach of the last enemy—an exalted hope founded 
upon strong faith, or the disbelief of a future life. Men actuated by 
the one fear not to exchange a life of sorrow and suffering, for a better 
and more enduring state of existence—while those who entertain the 
other opinion fear not the momentary pang which ends their misery, 
and sends them into nothing. The first principle will make a martyr, 
the last a suicide; the one principle will make a weak man struggle 
bravely against the surges of adversity, while the other, by presenting 
a shorter and safer remedy for misfortune, will induce even a brave 
man to fly like a dastard to the grave. 

This principle is shortly expressed in an observation of the infidel 
Hume: ‘‘ No man ever threw away life while it was worth keeping.” 
While life is sweetened with prosperity, even the infidel will not 
desire to die ; but the moment it becomes embittered with adversity, 
he no longer wishes to live. It is said of Voltaire, that, after sitting in 
conversation with an Englishman of fortune for many hours, discoursing 
upon the depravity of human nature, tyranny, and oppression of kings, 
poverty, wretchedness, and misfortune, the gravel, the gout, and the 
stone, and all the various ills that flesh is heir to—they worked them- 
selves up by these imaginary evils to such a state of excitement as to 
propose to commit suicide together on the following day; a good 
night’s rest, however, and a bright sunny morning, changed the 
purpose of the philosopher, and when the Englishman came firmly re- 
solved to perform his promise, and demanded of Voltaire the fulfil- 
ment of his, the wit replied—** Ah! monsieur, pardonnez moi, j’ai bien 
dormi, mon lavement a bien operé, et le soleil est tout-a-fait clair 
aujourd'hui.” 
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After reading all the arguments which infidel writers have advanced 
in defence of suicide, how cheering is it to turn and listen to such 
sentiments as those which Quintus Curtius has put into the mouth of 
Darius, who, after every ray of hope had abandoned him, says to his 
attendants, ‘‘ I will wait the issue of my fate. You wonder, perhaps, 
that Ido not terminate my own life; but I choose rather to die by 
another’s crime than by my own.” And, also, those of Cleomenes, 
King of Sparta, when, under the pressure of misfortune, he was urged 
to commit suicide; but who replied, ‘* By seeking this easy and ready 
kind of death, you think to appear brave and courageous, but better 
men than you and I have been oppressed by fortune, and borne down 
by multitudes. He that sinks under toil, or yields to affliction, or is 
overcome by the opinions and reproaches of men, gives way to his own 
effeminacy and cowardice. A voluntary death is never to be chosen 
as a relief from action, but as exemplary in itself, it being base to live 
or die only for ourselves. The death to which you now invite us is 
only proposed as a relief to present misery, but conveys with it no 
signs of bravery or prospects of advantage.” To the same purport 
Euripides makes Hercules say, ‘‘ I have considered, and, though 
oppressed with misfortunes, I have determined thus: Let no one de- 
part out of life through fear of what may happen to him, for he who is 
not able to resist evils will fly, like a coward, from the darts of the 
enemy.” 

These are the sayings of Pagan writers; but the noble sentiment of 
St. Paul expresses the true Christian principle of support under the 
pressure of earthly suffering, a principle which induced him, though 
desirous of the crown of immortality, to bear his burden with patience 
and resignation until his change should come. The apostle says to 
the Philppian Christians, ‘‘I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart, and be with Christ, which is far better ;” or, in the 
stronger language of the Greek, ro\XG yap paddoy xpeiooor” by much 
far better—the highest superlative he could employ to express the 
superiority of that happiness which he anticipated, and all earthly 
good ; “and yet,’”’ he continues, ‘‘ nevertheless, to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you.” The best moral remedy which can be ap- 
plied to cure a tendency in any people to the crime of suicide, is the 
cultivation and dissemination of the same Christianity which adorned 
the character of this great apostle. Nothing that philosophy can do 
will cure the evil; nothing that a tame system of falsely called liberal 
legislation can effect, will answer the purpose; nothing short of sound 
scriptural education, and the wide diffusion of wholesome principles, 
will check a tendency to the crime of suicide. We know that these 
sentiments are every where treated with reproach and contempt, but 
nevertheless we cannot close our eyes to the glaring facts which stare us 
in the face whensoever we glance over the broad surface of society, and 
see the effects which have always followed the spread of infidel prin- 
ciples. On this point we quote, with pleasure, the sound opinions of 
Mr. Winslow in his last chapter, where he is considering the question, 
whether suicide can be prevented by legislative enactments. On this 
point he observes : ** In the prevention of suicide too much stress can- 
not be laid on the importance of adopting a well-regulated, enlarged, 
and philosophic system of education, by which all the moral as well as 
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the intellectual faculties will be expanded and disciplined. The edu- 
cation of the intellect, without any reference to the moral feelings, is a 
species of instruction calculated to do an immense amount of injury. 
The tuition that addresses itself exclusively to the perceptive and re- 
flective faculties is not the kind of education that will elevate the moral 
character of a people. Religion must be made the basis of all secular 
knowledge. We must be led to believe that the education which fits 
the possessor for another world, is vastly superior to that which has 
relation only to the concerns of this life. Weare no opponents to the 
diffusion of knowledge, but we are to that description of information 
which has only reference ‘‘ to the life that is, and not to that which 
is to be.” Such a system of instruction is, of necessity, defective, 
because it is partial in its operation. Teach a man his duty to his God, 
as well as his obligation to his fellow-men; lead him to believe that 
his life is not his own; that disappointment and misery is the penalty 
of Adam’s transgression ; and one from which there is no hope of escap- 
ing; and above all, inculcate a resignation to the decrees of Divine 
Providence. When.life becomes a burden, when the mind is sinking 
under the weight of accumulated misfortunes, and no gleam of hope 
penetrates through the vista of futurity to gladden the heart, the in- 
tellect says, ‘* Commit suicide and escape from a world of wretched- 
ness and woe ;” the moral principle says, ‘‘ Live, it is your duty to bear 
with resignation the afflictions that overwhelm you; let the moral 
influence of your example be reflected in the characters of those by 
whom you are surrounded.” , 

*‘ If we are justified in maintaining that the majority of cases of 
suicide result from a vitiated condition of the moral principle, then it is 
certainly a legitimate mode of preventing the commission of the offence, 
to elevate the character of man asa moral being. It is no legitimate 
argument against this position, to maintain that insanity, in all its 
phases, marches side by side with civilisation and refinement; but it 
must not be forgotten that a people may be refined and civilised, using 
those terms in their ordinary signification, who have not a just con- 
ception of their duties as members of a Christian community. Let 
the education of the heart go side by side with the education of the 
head ; inculcate the ennobling thought, that we live not for ourselves, 
but for others ; that it is an evidence of true Christian courage to face 
bravely the ills of life, to bear with fortitude the whips and scorns of 
time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely; thence we 
disseminate principles which will give expansion to those faculties that 
alone can fortify the mind against the commission of a crime alike 
repugnant to all human and divine laws.” 

But there are physical as well as moral causes of suicide, which act 
by inducing, in the first place, a derangement of the brain and nervous 
system—sometimes through the medium of the digestive apparatus, 
but more frequently through that of the mind itself. 

Mr. Winslow enters largely and philosophically into the consideration 
of this important branch of medical inquiry, and we sincerely recom- 
mend this part of the work to the serious consideration of all those 
who are affected with ‘ black melancholy,” or, ‘‘ dire despair.” 
Doubtless our mental phases depend often upon the healthy state of 
our bodily functions. We are lively and gay when the animal machi- 
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nery is well oiled, and the wheels are revolving with regularity; but 
when they are obstructed, then do we grow gloomy and sad. At that 
most disagreeable of all times, the hour before dinner, especially if, 
by the folly of some fellow who thinks his importance is enhanced by 
making a ~~ party wait for his arrival, that awful time is prolonged 
to a more than usual Jength, who has not found his spirits flag, and 
who has not observed that a great effort is necessary, on the part of 
the worthy host, to keep his company in a good humour? but behold 
dinner is announced, and immediately all faces become bright with 
smiles ; the gentlemen grow witty, the ladies lovely, and soon the 
clatter of knives, forks, and plates is only equalled by that of the 
merry lads and laughing lasses around the board. Thus do we sce 
how intimately associated is our mental with our grosser animal 
nature. Reverse the order of influences, and we witness the same 
thing. Acity merchant, as round as an alderman and rubicund as 
mine host of the ‘‘ Crown,” tumbles out of an omnibus just at the end 
of his own street, pays his sixpence, gives his little legs a stretch, and 
then makes the best of his way as hungry as a hound to dinner. Cook, 
as punctual as the sun, is dishing up just as he places his dexter foot 
upon the step and his hand upon the knocker. The door opens, and 
the order “ bring up dinner,” flies from mouth to mouth, and is 
obeyed almost before he has time to wash his hands and change his 
coat. Down he sits before one of Tucker’s best sirloins, flanked with 
a bottle of capital brown sherry, and overlooking, like the father of a 
family, two lines of side-dishes filled with early vegetables and savoury 
morsels. One would think from his glance that he could swallow the 
whole feast, when, lo! a postman’s rap is heard, and a letter, covered 
with those odd outlandish modern hieroglyphics, is put into his hands. 
It is from his clerk, and to inform him that his banker has just stopped 
payment. Down goes knife and fork; away goes Tucker’s loin un- 
touched, and prostrate fall the appetite and spirits of our friend toge- 
ther. Such is the effect of mind upon matter. Physical causes 
operating but for a short time, or at intervals, only produce transient 
effects upon the mind; but it is easy to conceive that permanent 
destruction of the soft and tender texture of brain and nerves may be 
induced by a rapid succession of such impulses, or their continuance 
for a more than ordinary length of time. Now, it is during this pre- 
liminary stage of mental disease that the medical art may be success- 
fully applied, just at the very time when the destructive tendency of 
any one cause operating upon the nervous system, may be detected 
only by the nice tact of experience. 

Insanity may be cured, as the cholera was, most easily and most 
surely, in its precursory stage, when its existence is not suspected by 
the most watchful friend, but is to be perceived at a glance by the in- 
telligent physician. We have no doubt that most diseases are thus 
preceded by certain precursory signs, which, like the first droppings 
from a cloud, give indications of a coming tempest. We remember 
how gentle, how insidious, were the approaches of the cholera; a 
slight disorder of the alimentary canal, hardly worth attention, was, 
however, the sure forerunner of the dreadful collapse. And so we 
believe that most diseases have their warning voices ; and if we would 
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hearken to them in time, much evil would be prevented. It is curious 
that this important branch of medical inquiry has not yet been at- 
tended to; but though doctors may not like the old saying, let every 
one bear in mind that ‘‘ an ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure.” Obsta principiis, let him try to avoid a calamity, rather 
than have to extricate himself; and he will have, as far as human 
foresight warrants us in saying, a long and happy existence. Mr. 
Winslow’s remarks upon this point are worthy of attention. “Ina great 
majority of cases,’ he observes, ‘‘ the premonitory indications are well 
marked and unequivocal. The experienced physician and accurate 
observer will be able to detect, before the mental alienation becomes 
apparent to others, the early dawnings of derangement. He knows 
that it is frequently manifested by some change in the person’s usual 
healthy habits of thinking and acting; by the exhibition of odd 
fancies and whims. Although surrounded by every thing calculated 
to contribute to his happiness, he is the most miserable of human 
beings ; trifles annoy and irritate him ; he sees in his dearest friends 
his deadliest enemies ; talks of conspiracies, of plots, and stratagems ; 
becomes suspicious of every thing, and every body ; his former objects 
of pleasure afford him no delight; he avoids society, and is, occa- 
sionally, heard muttering strange things to himself. In the majority 
of cases these are the early dawnings of cerebral disease leading to 
unequivocal insanity, and yet are we so tied down to definitions, arbi- 
trary standards, and poetical tests, that we will not admit derangement 
of mind to be present until the symptoms are so self-evident and 
glaring, that the condition of the mind becomes apparent to the most 
superficial observer. When this view of insanity is recognised as 
orthodox, and moral treatment is adopted at the early stages of the 
disease, much good may be expected to result.”” The success attending 
the treatment of insanity mainly depends upon an early recourse to 
such means as will divert the mind from its one absorbing thought ; 
hence, observes our author, ‘*‘ occupation is an infallible specific for 
many of the imaginary ills of life. In cases where the mind is sinking 
under the influence of its own weight, and the fancy is allowed to dwell 
uninterruptedly upon the ideas of its own creation, until the indivi- 
dual believes himself to stand apart from all the world, the very per- 
sonification of human misery and wretchedness, the physician can 
recommend no better remedy than constant and steady occupation for 
the mind and body. Burton concludes his able work on ‘ melan- 
choly,’ with this valuable advice, ‘ Be not solitary—be not idle.’ 
Dr. Reid recommended a patient, labouring under great mental de- 
pression, to engage in the composition of a novel, which, during the 
time he was occupied with the task, effected much good.” The mind 
is an active, restless thing within, and must have food from without, 
or it will feed upon itself—hence, men of leisure, as they are called, 
are so often found running into excesses of folly, that people, well em- 
ployed, scarce dream of. Listlessness and idleness must be eschewed 
by the person predisposed to insanity, in like manner as the wine-cup 
must be shunned by the man who is threatened with fever. Any em- 
ployment is better than the doing nothing; but if the circumstances of 
the patient will admit of the expense, travelling is among the most agree- 
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able and rational sources of amusement and occupation he can have ; 
but if this remedy is impracticable, let him enter into society, and 
cultivate a taste for social pleasures. Then, though like the astrono- 
mer in Rasselas, when alone he finds his mind chained down by an 
uncontrollable violence to one or two absorbing thoughts, by mingling 
with other men, and taking a part in the duty of pleasing, these 
thoughts will be dissipated, and the fell spirit exorcised. ‘I cannot 
conceive,” observes Dr. Uwins, ‘“‘a more delightful spectacle than 
that of an individual, whose constitutional cast is melancholy, warring 
against his temperament, and determining to enter with hilarity into 
the scenes and circumstances of social life.” 

That insanity and its common attendant, a desire to commit suicide, 
may be removed, there is no doubt whatever ; numerous cases are on 
record of relief both by moral and physical treatment ; but the follow- 
ing case shows the power of strong counter excitement in restoring 
equilibrium to the mind, even when accidentally applied, and also 
the existence of a strong innate love of life, even in the breast of the 
suicide :— 

‘* A literary gentleman, devoted to the pleasures of the table, and 
who had lately recovered from a fever, experienced in the autum- 
nal season, all the horrors of a propensity to suicide. He weighed 
with shocking calmness the choice of various methods to accomplish 
the deed of death. A visit to London appears to have developed, with 
increased energy, his profound melancholy and disposition to suicide. 
He chose a late hour, and went towards one of the bridges to precipi- 
tate himself into the Thames; but at the moment of his ie at the 
destined spot, he was attacked by robbers. Though he had little or 
no money about him, he felt extremely indignant at this treatment, 
and used every effort to make his escape, which however he did not 
accomplish before he had been exceedingly terrified. Left by his as- 
sailants, he returned to his lodgings, having forgot the original ob- 
ject of his sally. This rencontre caused a thorough change in the 
state of his mind, and his cure was complete. A similar case is on 
record, of a watchmaker who was harassed in the same way by a 
constant propensity to commit suicide. At last giving way to the 
horrid impulse, he withdrew to his house in the country, where he ex- 
pected to meet no obstacle to the execution of his project. Here he 
took a pistol, and retired to an adjoining wood, with the full intent of 
perpetrating the fatal deed ; but missing his aim, the contents of the 
piece entered his cheek. Violent hemorrhage ensued. He was dis- 
covered, and conveyed to his own house. During the healing of the 
wound, which was long protracted, an important change took place in 
the state of his mind ; and whether from the agitation produced by his 
tragic attempt, from the loss of blood, or from any other cause, he 
never afterwards showed the least inclination to put an end to his 
existence.” 

This description of moral counter excitement seems to act some- 
what in like manner to the physical counter irritation, so commonly 
used for the relief of bodily ailments, the lost equilibrium of the ner- 
vous and sanguineous systems being thereby restored, and the over- 
excited and plethoric organs relieved. 
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We remember a patient who was admitted to a lunatic asylum witlr 
symptoms of ferocious mania, when it was discovered that she had 
lately healed a long-standing erysipelatous affection of the leg. Im- 
mediately by a steady course of blistering the lower extremities, her 
symptoms of mania gave way, and she was discharged cured. Here 
was what is called a metastasis morli, where the external inflammatory 
action was translated to the brain. May not similar changes be going 
on internally ? We doubt not the possibility of such phenomena, and 
therefore we earnestly call upon all persons who may even be but 
slightly affected with threatenings of this horrid calamity, to institute, 
under the eye of an experienced physician, a rigid personal examina- 
tion. Changes may be taking place which by prompt treatment will 
be checked, but which neglected will undoubtedly lead to something 
worse, perhaps to a total loss of reason. 

In our lucubrations upon the various remedial agents in the cure of 
mental disorders, the idea has often recurred to our mind, that by the 
judicious application of a little trickery, an insane patient may be 
cheated out of the notion of his imaginary ills; or by the substitution 
of real pain, the pseudo disease under which a hypochondriac labours 
may be forgotten, and the delusion effectually removed. That a pa- 
tient may be cured by a little stratagem, Mr. Winslow proves by the 
relation of several interesting and well-authenticated cases, from among 
which we select the following :— 

‘‘A Portuguese nobleman became melancholy, and fancied that 
God would never forgive his sins. Various means were tried to sub- 
due this morbid impression, but in vain, until the following artifice 
was adopted, which proved successful in restoring the lunatic to rea- 
son. During midnight a person dressed as an angel was made to 
enter his bed-room, having a drawn sword in his right hand and a 
lighted torch in his left. The imaginary angelic being addressed the 
monomaniac by name, who, rising from his bed, spoke to the sup- 
posed angel, imploring to be told whether his sins would be forgiven ; 
upon which the angel replied, ‘ Be comforted, your sins are forgiven.’ 
The poor man’s delight knew no bounds. He rose from his bed, 
summoned every one in the house to his presence, and explained to 
them all that had passed. From that moment he rapidly recovered in 
bodily health, and his delusion has completely vanished.” 

A due proportion of wit is as necessary a constituent in the qualifi- 
cations of a mad doctor as medical lore—an illustration of which will 
be seen by the following cases:— 

*< A celebrated watchmaker, at Paris, was infatuated with the chimera 
of perpetual motion, and to effect this discovery set to work with inde- 
fatigable ardour. From unremitting attention to the object of his 
enthusiasm, coinciding with the influence of revolutionary distur- 
bances, his imagination was greatly heated, his sleep was interrupted, 
and at length a complete derangement of the understanding took 
place. His case was marked by a most whimsical illusion of the ima- 
gination, He fancied that he had lost his head upon the scaffold; 
that it had been thrown promiscuously among the heads of other 
victims ; that the judges, having repented of their cruel sentence, had 
ordered them all to be restored to their owners, and placed upon their 
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respective shoulders, but that in consequence of an unfortunate mis- 
take, the gentleman who had the management of the business had 
placed upon his shoulders the head of one of his unhappy companions. 
The idea of this whimsical change occupied his mind day and night, on 
account of which he was sent to the Hétel Dieu; and from thence he 
was transmitted to the Asylum de Bicétre. Nothing could equal the 
extravagant overflowings of his heated brain. He sang, cried, or 
danced incessantly; and as there appeared no propensity in him to 
commit acts of violence or disturbance, he was allowed to go about 
the hospital without control, in order to expend, by evaporation, the 
effervescence of his spirits. ‘ Look at these teeth,’ he would cry ; 
‘mine were exceedingly handsome—these are rotten and decayed ; 
my mouth was sound and healthy—this is foul and diseased. What a 
difference between this hair and that of my own head!’ To this state 
of delirious gaiety, however, succeeded furious madness, He broke to 
pieces or otherwise destroyed whatever was within the reach or power 
of his mischievous propensity. Close confinement became indispen- 
sable; but toward the winter his violence abated, and he was per- 
mitted to go at large into the inner court. Now the idea of per- 
petual motion frequently recurred to him in the midst of his wanderings ; 
and he chalked on all the walls and doors, as he passed, the various 
designs by which his wondrous piece of mechanism was to be con- 
structed. The physician then bethought him of a plan of cure caleu- 
lated to dispel his whimsical illusion. His friends were requested to 
send him his tools, with materials to work upon, and other requisites, 
as plates of copper, and steel, watch-wheels, &c. The governor per- 
mitted him to fix up a work bench in his apartment. His zeal was 
now redoubled; his whole attention was rivetted upon his favourite 
object, in the pursuit of which he even forgot his meals. After a 
month’s labour, which he sustained with a constancy that deserved 
better success, our artist began to think that he had ‘slowed a false 
rout. He therefore broke into a thousand fragments the piece of 
machinery which he had fabricated at so much expense of time, 
thought, and labour, and entering upon another plan, laboured with 
equal pertinacity for an additional fortnight. The various parts being 
completed, he brought them together, and fancied that he saw a per- 
fect harmony among them. The whole was now finally adjusted ; his 
anxiety was indescribable ; motion succeeded ; it continued for some 
., time, and he supposed it capable of continuing for ever. He was 
elevated to the highest pitch of enjoyment and triumph, and ran as 
quick as lightning into the interior of the hospital, exclaiming, like 
another Archimedes, ‘ At length I have solved this famous problem, 
which has puzzled so many men celebrated for their wisdom and 
talents.’ But, grievous to say, he was disconcerted in the midst of 
his triumph. The wheels stopped, the motion ceased! and disap- 
pointment and confusion succeeded his intoxication of joy. To avoid, 
however, a humiliating and mortifying confession, he declared that he 
could easily remove the impediment ; but tired of that kind of employ- 
ment, he was determined for the future to devote his whole time and 
attention to business. There still remained, however, his other illu- 
sion to be counteracted—that of the exchanged head, which un- 
N. S.—VOL. IV. G 
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ceasingly recurred to him. A keen and unanswerable stroke of plea- 
santry seemed best adapted to correct this fantastic whim. Another 
convalescent, of a gay and facetious humour, instructed in the part 
he was to play in this comedy, adroitly turned the conversation to the 
subject of the famous miracle of St. Denis. Our mechanician strongly 
maintained the possibility of the fact, and sought to confirm it by an 
application of it to his own case. The other set up a loud laugh, and 
replied, with a tone of the keenest ridicule, ‘ Madman as thou art, how 
could St. Denis kiss his own head ? was it with his heels?’ This equally 
unexpected and unanswerable retort forcibly struck the maniac. He 
retired confused amidst peals of laughter, and never afterwards men- 
tioned the exchange of his head. Close attention to his trade restored 
his intellect, and he returned to his family in perfect health, and has 
now for more than five years pursued his business without a return of 
his complaint. 

** A man fancying he was dead, refused to eat, and importuned his 
parents to bury on By the advice of his physician he was wrapped 
in a winding-sheet, laid upon a bier, and so carried upon the shoul- 
ders of four men to the churchyard. On his way, two or three plea- 
sant fellows (appointed for that purpose) meeting the hearse, demanded 
in a commanding tone of voice, to know ‘ whose body they had in the 
coffin.’ They replied ‘It is poor Mr. , who died yesterday.’ 
‘ Surely,’ said one, ‘ the world is well rid of him; for he was a man 
who led a bad and vicious life, and his friends have good reason to 
rejoice that he has thus ended his days, otherwise he would have died 
an ignominious death on the scaffold.’ The young man overheard this 
observation, at which he felt extremely indignant; but knowing that 
it was not consistent with propriety, or the laws of nature, for a dead 
man on his way to his last home, to exhibit any indication of passion, 
satisfied himself by coolly replying, ‘That they were wicked men to 
do him that wrong, and that if he had been alive he would teach 
them to speak better of the dead.” ‘ It is well,’ said another, in reply, 
‘that you are no more, both for yourself and family. You were a 
mean, = scoundrel, guilty of every abomination, and the world is 
rejoiced that you no longer live.’ This was too much for the patience 
of the dead man to endure, and feeling that he could no longer suffer 
such unjust aspersions to be cast on his character, he leaped from the 
coffin, procured the first stick he could lay hands on, and commenced 
belabouring his vile accusers. As it may be supposed, they gave him 
plenty to do, and by the time he had gratified his indignation, and 
well chastised his calumniators, he had become completely exhausted. 
In this state he was taken home, and in a few days was completely 
cured of the morbid idea which had taken possession of his ima- 
gination.” 

To the physical treatment of insanity, and especially that form which 
more frequently is accompanied with a weariness of life, Mr. Winslow 
has devoted a large portion of his book, which will be studied with in- 
terest by all classes of readers. The subject is one of the highest im- 

rtance, but has not, until recently, attracted the attention of the 
medical faculty. Now that physicians of high character and intelligence 
have undertaken the examination of the diseases of the mind, it is to 
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be hoped, that in the course of time, they will be found as much under 
the control of physical remedies, as are the disorders of the body. It 
is not the spiritual essence which is diseased, and to which physical 
agents are applied; but it is the brain, the medium of commu- 
nication between the soul and external things, which is deranged, and 
so rendered incapable of communicating to the mind correct ideas upon 
which the reasoning faculties may work. A man may, from some 
diseased condition of the sense of smell, fancy he perceives a disagree- 
able odour; and though his mind is sound, he will hold his nose, and 
rush into the air, and use his utmost efforts to rid himself of his unplea- 
sant companion. Another, from some derangement of the optic 
nerves, may see strange spectres about his bed, and although he may 
seem convinced that it is all a delusion of sense, he will not be very 
comfortable alone in the midst of his spectral attendants. Just in the 
same way, a man who fancies he is made of glass, by avoiding collision 
with a hard body, lest he should be broken, reasons correctly, though 
the false data upon which he proceeds, lead to the commission of 
absurd actions. It is not the reasoning faculty that is affected, it is 
only the glass through which the mind looks that is obscured. If our 
eyes were so deranged as to bring all distant objects to appearance 
near, we should go groping with out-stretched hands, and ever fearing 
a collision with the things before us; but our actions, absurd as they 
might seem, would not be owing to a loss of reason, but a defect of 
sense. Now if this is the case where one sense is out of order, we 
may expect more singularity of manner, and more absurdity of action, 
where the whole nervous system is deranged, and where false and ridi- 
culous combinations of ideas are ever forming in the mind. This 
state, under the excitement of fever, is termed delirium—under the 
stupifying effects of sleep, is dreaming—and under the permanent 
influence of diseased brain, is insanity in all its forms. 

If this hypothesis be correct, then are we to look to medicine for the 
removal of mental as well as bodily irregularities; and so in reply to 
the question— 

“‘ Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ?” 
We would answer, yes; take a dose of physic—lose a little blood— 
be careful what you eat—give employment to the body, and amusement 
to the mind—and if this is done before the diseased condition of the 
brain has advanced very far, a cure may be effected, and a dreadful 
calamity avoided. 

Diseases of the stomach and liver, as Mr. Winslow observes, frequently 
dispose to suicide ; hepatic affections notoriously disturb the equili- 
brium of mind. Many a case, he continues, exhibiting an inclination 
to suicide, has been cured by a few doses of blue pill. 

Experience will enable a physician to detect at once the suicidal 
disposition, as there is an expression of feature which, if once seen, 
cannot easily be forgotten. A surgeon attached to one of the large 
metropolitan lunatic asylums, informed our author, that in six cases 
out of ten he could detect, by the appearance of the eye, the existence 
of a desire to commit self-destruction. A young gentleman, a few 
days previously, had been admitted into the house as a patient. The 


surgeon, after examining and prescribing for the lunatic, said to one of 
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the keepers, “‘ You must watch Mr. carefully, for I assure you 
he will attempt his life.” Every thing with which he might injure 
himself, were he so disposed, was taken from him; but it appears that 
he had resolved to destroy himself, and had carefully concealed a pen- 
knife in his boot. On the evening of the day on which he was ad- 
mitted, he made a dreadful gash in his throat, but did not injure any 
large vessel. He confessed that he had determined to sacrifice his 
life, and said, ‘It has been pre-ordained that I shall fall by my own 
hands, and I am only fulfilling my destiny by cutting my throat.” 
Shortly after this he was removed, and subsequently succeeded in 
killing himself. To the same purport is the following :—A physician 
dining with a friend, met by accident a young lady who had exhibited 
for a few days previously, a shrewdness and oddity of manner that 
attracted the notice of her associates. He also noticed a wildness and 
incoherence about her ideas; but what particularly struck his atten- 
tion was, the peculiar expression of countenance which so often de- 
notes the presence of suicidal mania. He felt convinced, in his own 
mind, that the lady meditated self-destruction; and so firmly per- 
suaded was he of the fact, that he seriously spoke to the gentleman, 
at whose table he was dining, on the subject, and urged him, as he 
was intimately acquainted with the young lady’s family, to suggest the 
propriety of having medical advice, and of carefully watching her 
movements. The suggestion was treated with ridicule, and of course 
the subject was not again broached; but, two days after the conversa- 
tion took place, intelligence was brought that the lady had poisoned 
herself with laudanum. 

All these facts go to confirm us in the opinion we have stated, that 
the physical causes of insanity are many, and are only to be removed 
by a prompt and judicious application of the healing art; and even 
where the disease has been induced by moral causes, it will still be found 
that these have acted, by superinducing a morbid condition of the 
body, which has proved the immediate cause of the mental aberration. 
In the examination of the bodies of diseased lunatics, abundant evi- 
dence has been discovered of extensive morbid changes in various 
organs. Out of 1333 cases so examined, only 100 presented no ap- 
parent structural change. On this subject, however, our author 
observes :—‘‘ It is not our wish to throw discredit on, or to underrate 
the value of morbid anatomy; but with reference to the peculiar 
branch of inquiry under investigation, we must confess that very little 
practical importance can be attached to the structural lesions which 
the industry and scalpel of the anatomist have enabled him to discover 
in the bodies of those who have committed suicide. The morbid 
appearances are so varied and capricious, that they cannot lead to a 
sound conclusion as to the exact seat of the disease. In many cases, 
the brain is apparently free from structural derangement; and yet, 
reasoning physiologically, we must believe that in every case the sen- 
tient organ must be affected, either primarily or secondarily. There 
are many instances in which there cannot be a doubt but that the 
cerebral organ is the seat of the disease, but in which, after death, no 
vestige of the malady can be discovered !” 

This, however, may be said, that although in all cases we are not 
able to trace the original causes of diseased mind by the most careful 
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autopsical examination, we are not therefore to conclude that no struc- 
tural change has taken place. There are many bodily diseases, espe- 
cially those affecting the nervous system, of which no trace can be 
found after death; but no rational physician would conclude, from 
this circumstance, that no organic affection has existed. This fact 
only proves our little knowledge of the ultimate principles, which con- 
stitute what is called the nervous system. We are able to trace the 
ramifications of those minute threads apparently to the very confines 
of the animal frame-work ; but there is a distribution still more deli- 
cate, which no dissection has been able to follow. And there is, be- 
yond this, the physiological difficulties which have hitherto baffled the 
research of our ablest anatomists. In fact, little or nothing is known 
as yet of the nerves, beyond their origin and ramification. 

But, because this is true, we are not to conclude that little is to be 
done by medicine for the removal of these obscure affections. Practical 
tact and experience may be advanced to a very exalted pitch of excel- 
lence, even under the disadvantages we have noticed. And we are 
led to believe, from Mr. Winslow’s valuable book, that mania, even in 
its most violent, and, to common eyes, most unconquerable forms, may 
be much relieved, if not entirely cured, by judicious treatment. 

As we have brought a gloom over our own mind, and doubtless over 
our reader’s, by our dull reflections, we will now turn to a more lively 
chapter in the book before us, and notice some of the singular cases 
of suicide there mentioned. 


“* How we abuse the article of life! some people pluck it 
Out with a knife; some blow it up with powder—others duck it— 
One thing is sure, and Horace 
Has already said it for us, 
Sooner or later, all must kick the bucket!” 


But the following method, e’en the poet’s fancy dreamed not of :— 

‘*A Frenchman, whose mistress proved unfaithful, called up his 
servant,—informed him that it was his intention to kill himself, and 
requested that after his death he would make a candle of his fat, and 
carry it lighted to his mistress. He then wrote a letter, in which he 
told her, that as he had long burnt for her, she might now see that his 
flames were real, for the candle by which she would read the note, was 
composed of part of his miserable body. After this he committed suicide.” 

‘‘Two young men, mere youths, entered a restaurant, bespoke a 
dinner of unusual luxury and expense, and afterwards arrived punc- 
tually at the appointed hour to eat it. They did so, apparently with 
all the zest of youthful appetite and glee. They called for champagne, 
and quaffed it hand-in-hand. No symptom of sadness, thought, or 
reflection of any kind, was observed to mix with their mirth, which was 
loud, long, and unremitting. At last came the café noir, the cognac, and 
the bill, when one was seen to point to the amount, which gave rise to 
fresh bursts of violent laughter. Having swallowed each a cup of 
coffee to the dregs, the gargon was ordered to request the company of 
the restaurateur for a few minutes. He came immediately, expecting 
to receive the payment of his bill, minus, perhaps, some extra charge, 
which the jocund youths might deem exorbitant. 

‘* Instead of this, however, the elder of the two informed him that 
the dinner had been excellent, which was the more fortunate, as it was 
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decidedly the last that either of them should ever eat; that for his bill, 
he must of necessity excuse its payment, as, in fact, they neither of 
them possessed a single sous; that upon no other occasion would they 
have violated the customary etiquette between guest and landlord ; but 
that finding this world, with all its toils and troubles, unworthy of 
them, they had determined once more to enjoy a repast, of which their 
poverty must for ever prevent the repetition, and then take leave of 
existence for ever! For the first part of this resolution, he declared 
that it had, thanks to the cook and his cellar, been achieved nobly ; 
and for the last, it would soon follow, for the café noir, besides the 
little glass of his admirable cognac, had been medicated with that 
which would speedily settle all their accounts for them. 

‘The restaurateur was enraged. He believed no part of the rho- 
domontade but that which declared their inability to pay the bill; 
and he talked loudly, in his turn, of putting them into the hands of the 
police. At length, however, upon receiving their address, they were 
permitted to depart. 

“* On the following day, either the hope of obtaining his money, or 
some vague fear that they might have been in earnest in the wild tale 
they had told him, induced him to call at the place mentioned in the 
address left by them in his hands; and there he heard that the two 
unhappy boys had been found that morning, lying together, hand-in- 
hand, on a bed hired a few weeks before by one of them, both dead 
and cold. 

** On a small table in the room lay many written papers, all express- 
ing aspirations after greatness, that should cost neither labour nor 
care; a profound contempt for those who were satisfied to live by the 
sweat of their brow—sundry quotations from Victor Hugo, and a re- 
quest that their names, and the manner of their death, might be trans- 
mitted to the newspapers.” 

The author, towards the end of his book, asks the question, can 
suicide be prevented by legislative enactments? and, therefore, we 
will conclude with a short reply to this important query. We stated 
our opinion freely, at the commencement of this article, upon what we 
conceived to be a common moral cause of suicide; namely, the 
poison of infidel principles, {and we strengthened this position by re- 
ferring to the condition of France since the period of the revolution : 
and here we take the opportunity to remark, that in those parts of 
France where the Roman Catholic faith is still venerated, the crime of 
suicide is of rare occurrence; butin the northern provinces, where re- 
ligion is almost extirpated, it fearfully predominates. Here we see that 
the Christian religion is the best preservative against the prevalence of 
crime. Let it then be nurtured by the legislature of the land. Let it 
be the great object of our statesmen to propagate that pure faith 
which will alone nerve a man to bear the ills of life, and inspire his 
breast with the animating hope of future bliss. Let them determine 
to check every base attempt to subvert our holy religion, come from 
what source it may. And let all those who value peace, security, and 
happiness below, join in a holy crusade against those infidel doctrines 
which are struggling for existence in this land. We have no fear that 
these pernicious opinions will ever prevail, to any great extent, in Eng- 
land ; but still, when we remember the ignorance and sin which al- 
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ready abound, we must acknowledge that there is fuel for the fire ; and 
though we fear not that Christianity will be subverted, we fear that 
many of our poor deluded countrymen will bring down upon their own 
heads the vengeance of God ; and entail upon themselves and families, 
wretchedness here, and misery hereafter. 

It is not a high intellectual education that is wanted: human virtue 
and happiness are compatible with a very small amount of knowledge ; 
and we believe it will be found upon a close and fair examination of the 
subject, that innocence and docility of character always abound in an 
inverse ratio to learning, or a mere philosophical cultivation of the 
mental faculties. The temptations to crime are many, especially 
among the poor; education furnishes often only the power of indulging 
it. ‘It is clearly proved,” says Brown, “‘ that in Finéstre, where the 
people are in a deplorable state of ignorance, and education is entirely 
neglected, only twelve in a hundred inhabitants being able to write or 
read, few suicides occur, at least only in the proportion of one in 
25,000. In Paris, that focus of all that is brilliant and imposing in 
science and literature, the crime isof common occurrence. In Coréze, 
where only twelve in the hundred can read or write, one suicide in 47,000 
occurs; and in the High Loire, one in 163,000. On the other hand, 
in Oise and Lower Seine, both places in possession of the highest de- 
gree of general instruction, and of the means of advancing in improve- 
ment, suicides occur in every 5000 or 9000 inhabitants. 

When we speak of the evils of education, let it be observed, we refer 
only to those modern, new-fangled notions on the subject—respecting 
which we say, with all deference to those of an opposite opinion, that the 
idea of giving the lower orders of this country a merely scientific educa- 
tion, is the most absurd that ever was engendered in the brain of man. 
Give the poor, by all means, that kind of instruction which they want, 
enable them to read and write, or at least to read; but fail not to guard 
even this avenue to crime with the wholesome corrective of a religious 
education. How this may be effected upon a uniform system, while 
so many and such opposite doctrines are propagated, it is difficult to 
determine. We know, however, that we possess channels already duly 
branching off into every village, and nook, and corner of the land. 
Why may not this machinery be used? Why may not the wholesome 
waters of life be made to flow therein, that the river of God may irrigate 
and fertilize the land? The legislature, we conceive, can do no more 
than use preventive means ; but these, as the conservators of all our 
fathers handed down, and all we have been taught to love and venerate, 
they are bound to use, in order to preserve entire that precious legacy 
—the British constitution :—for the very same causes which lead men 
to undervalue life, will make contemptible in their eyes all our poli- 
tical and social institutions. 

We are pleased to find the author of the work before us sustaining 
the same views we have here advanced; and we recommend his book 
to all classes of readers, promising them both instruction and amuse- 
ment from its perusal. It is a valuable collection of facts, upon the 
subject of suicidal insanity, and contains some highly useful and phi- 
losophical deductions therefrom. We have no doubt of the success 
of this work; but so far as our recommendation may be useful in 
making it known, we gladly and gratefully bestow it. 
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He Py POETRY. 

. ult The Hope of the World, and other Poems. By CuarLes MAcKay. 
eet London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 1840. 

ak P| T'HE capricious metres of modern poetry have fixed too much attention on 
Oia the form to the neglect of the substance. Novelty of form is all, and has 
aa: been mistaken too frequently for originality of substance. It is possible, 
Mid however, to convey new truths (if any truths are new) in our common ten- 
Bt: syliable metre. This is performed in the poem before us, which is rendered 
ee i dasaien by the Goldsmithian tendency which marks its style of sentiment 
maas and versification. 

eter We have the melody of the old music still ringing in our ears, and Mr. 
eh Mackay has caught much of its simplicity and sweetness. The theme of his 
Bi..! song is as delightful as his song itself. The Hope of the World? It is 
ne Christianity !—our hearts respond to the assertion, and history corroborates 
Bib the feeling. Yet, in the name of religion, in all ages, what crimes have been 
Bie: se committed ! 

of f ‘* Lo! the first murder-spots that stained the land 

a Came from the wounds made by a brother’s hand : 

rae, Lo! the first flower that sank into the sod, 


Flowed in contention at the shrine of God !’”’ 


Ages have rolled since the first fratricide; yet men, notwithstanding many 
improvements in the arts and sciences, are still the 
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‘* Slaves to hate, revenge and lust, 
Fiends to their neighbours, to themselves unjust.”’ 


Yet—proceeds the poet— 


i * 


“* Yet, who shall say these evils shall not cease, 
And earth awake to happiness and peace ? 
They err who say that man to grief is born, 
That hopeless thousands are but made to mourn . 
Heaven has not issued such a harsh decree— 
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PA. Man’s is the guilt, as man’s the misery ! 
ae They are no dreamers who, with steadfast hope, 
ae Comprise all nature in their lives’ wide scope, 
Ae And see afar that bright approaching day 
be ; When human sorrows shall dissolve away. 
y Aan Great though the evils that affect us yet, 
ae a i The sun has risen, and never shall it set!’ 
ah ‘i. The rest of the volume consists of Sacred Melodies—Reveries—Songs for 
‘. Music—and Ballads of various degrees of merit—but all good. In fine, we 
ie commend Mr. Mackay to our readers as an elegant poet, in whom nothing is 
Hr ‘ meretricious, but all is sincere, honest, genuine, manly, and christian. 
a PHYSIOGNOMY.* 
ets Ir cannot be denied that we are all, in a great measure, practisers. of 
oy Physiognomy. When any new acquaintance is introduced to us, we habi- 
“a Xx tually read his features ; and from them we imbibe impressions to his advan- 
| Hae tage or otherwise. This we do intuitively ; without ever reasoning upon the 
aa matter. Hence, certain men being possessed of greater powers of observation 
Lt than their fellows, and being desirous of finding a reason for every action 
i done by man, because they were convinced that every action must proceed 
iia * Essays on Physiognomy ; designed to promote the Knowledge and the Love 


of Mankind. By John Caspar Lavater. Third Edition. London: Blake, Bell 
Yard, Temple Bar. 1840. 
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from something previous to itself, proceeded to investigate this strange and 
universal practice which prevailed among mankind. ‘The result was, that 
they discovered, or thought they had discovered, that each passion left its 
peculiar expression on the countenance ; and having, in a manner, classified 
and defined those expressions, they erected the sciences of Physiognomy and 
Pathognomy. 

Physiognomy* is the knowledge of the signs of the powers and inclinations 
of men—Pathognomy is the knowledge of the signs of the passions. 

Physiognomy therefore, teaches the knowledge of character at rest; and 
Pathognomy of character in motion. 

Character at rest is displayed by the form of the solid, and the appearance 
of the moveable parts while at rest. Character impassioned is manifested by 
the moveable parts in motion. 

Such are the definitions upon which this science (for, in reality, Phy- 
siognomy and Pathognomy are but two branches of one science) proceeds. 
No one can deny its partial truth; but there lies at its foundation a fatal 
error, arising from its judging results instead of their causes. As will be 
seen by the definitions we have above given, it deals with the signs only. 
Now nothing can be more unsatisfactory. 

We will grant that passions which are prominent in the constitution of any 
particular man, are ever recorded on his countenance. We will grant that 
each passion has its peculiar expression, by which we can always detect its 
presence. We will grant that these expressions may be classified and ar- 
ranged—may be reduced to sufficient order to form the groundwork of a 
science; but we declare that, notwithstanding these classifications—these 
arrangements may be as correct as the demonstrations of Euclid, the science 
which is founded upon them will be lamentably in error. We will show that 
the mere signs of passions are totally insufficient to test the character of man. 
We will demonstrate that the means employed by the science, are inadequate to 
the attainment of the end proposed to be reached by them. 

First, we must insist on the general principle that causes can never be 
judged by their results ; and that any science which does so judge, must be 
necessarily imperfect, and being imperfect, must be erroneous. If it should 
be said that this objection would lie against all science, we reply, that no 
science, except Physiognomy, is ambitious enough to come within the reach 
of our proposition. Besides the cases are not in analogy; for there is a wide 
difference between the moral and the physical. What we would allow to the 
latter, we would utterly deny to the former. Andwhy? Because the physi- 
cal being itself only an effect, can only treat of effects, while the cause is 
altogether beyond it. But the moral involving in itself the cause—treating 
of the cause, and searching for the cause, must altogether proceed after a 
different fashion. Physical science is always groping in a darkness, which, 
do what it will, it can never enlighten—moral science is already placed in the 
midst of light, which can only be obscured by the mistakes of its own in- 
habitants. 

Now applying this rule to Physiognomy, what a poor figure does it make ! 
It treats tt the knowledge of the signs of the effects of the cause, and by 
this roundabout road seeks to obtain an insight into human motives—actions 
—and character. Such a road seems to us to be only calculated to mislead 
the student into numberless errors ; at any rate, he can never, by following 
its endless twistings and twirlings, reach the truth, his final goal. 

The broad declaration of the Physiognomists is, that by accurately obsery- 
ing the signs of the passions imprinted on the exterior or superficies of man, 





* The definition given of this word by Lavater: “‘ I use the word Physiognom 
to signify the exterior, or superficies of man, in motion or at rest, whether view 
in the original or by portrait.’’ He, however, makes a slight distinction between 
the word and the science, which does not accord with the English language. 
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you may form an accurate judgment of his disposition. Now the reign of the 

sions themselves is a transient thing. They may be subdued—they may 
be destroyed ; but after having once existed in an individual, the record of 
their existence will remain for ever ; and the longer and stronger the struggle 
has been, in which they have been destroyed, the broader and more legible 
will be the record. hat is the Physiognomist to do in such cases to avoid 
arriving at a wrong conclusion ? ill he deny that passions can ever be 
subdued? We willoppose him with the universal testimony of philosophy 
and religion ; both of which hold, that the passions can and ought to be sub- 
dued. ill he say that such objections are unfair, because the passion 
having once existed, the veracity of his science remains unimpeached? We 
will rejoin, he thus admits his science to be so imperfect, that to apply it 
personally to any man would be the greatest injustice we could do him; 
since it only deals with the first inferior developement of character, and takes 
no cognizance of the subsequent superior ones. We should pronounce the 
science to be worthless, useless, and dangerous, if the Physiognomist could 
set up no better _ in its defence than this. 

Thus, we see, Physiognomists in the very outset of the argument are found 
wanting. The cause has remained the same, but the effect has altered, there- 
fore the sign can do no other than mislead them. If, indeed, they could 
get at either the cause or the effect directly, there would be some remote 
possibility of their being enabled to correct the error. As this, however, is 
out of the question, the Physiognomists are left in a fatal dilemma—a di- 
lemma which they share equally with all supporters of such sciences. They 
all split upon the rock of judging from the signs instead of the things signi- 
fied—from the effect instead of the cause. 

The reasonings of Lavater are often singularly inconclusive. For instance, 
in one Essay,* he argues from analogy, in the following manner: “ What 
merchant,” says he, “‘if he be unacquainted with the person from whom he 
purchases, does not estimate the wares by the physiognomy or appearance 
of those wares? If he purchase of a distant correspondent, what other 
means does he use in judging whether they are or are not equal to his 
expectation? Is not his judgement determined by the colour, the fineness, 
the superficies, the exterior, the physiognomy? Does he not judge money 
by its physiognomy? Why does he take one guinea and reject ano- 
ther? why weigh a third in his hand? Does he not determine according 
to its colour, or impression ; its outside, its physiognomy? If a stranger 
enter his shop as a buyer or seller, will he not observe him.” * * * * “How 
does the farmer, walking through his grounds, regulate his future expecta- 
tions? By the colour, the size, the growth, the exterior, that is to say, the 
physiognomy of the bloom, the stalk, or ear of his corn; the stems, the 
shoots of his vine tree? ‘This ear of corn is blighted,—that wood is full of 
sap—this will grow, that not,’ affirms he, at the first or second glance— 
. hong these vine-shoots look well, they will bear but few grapes.’ And 
wherefore? He remarks in their appearance, as the Physiognomist in the 
countenances of shallow men, the want of native energy. Does he not judge 
by the exterior ?” 

Now really this is, without mincing the matter, the most unmitigated non- 
sense we ever read. What does the author wish to prove by it ?—or, rather, 
what can he prove by it? Surely there is some difference between the spirit 
and the flesh ; and if there is, the whole analogy must go for nothing. e 
merchant judges rightly of his wares by their superficies and exteriors, be- 
cause their merit lies in the beauty, the stability, the strength of the sub- 
stance of which they may be composed. But this, certainly, is not the case 
with regard to man. We do not want to decide upon the quality of a per- 
son’s flesh—we do not want to know whether his flesh is good flesh, or bad 





* Of the Truth of Physiognomy. 
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flesh; strong flesh, or weak flesh; beautiful flesh, or ugly flesh. No; the 
aim of the Physiognomist is to gain a knowledge of “‘ the internal man” from 
the “visible cies ;’’ or, in other words, to form a conception of the inclina- 
tion of the soul, from a careful observation of the shape of the body. To make 
the analogy prove anything, Lavater would be obliged to assume the identity 
of body and spirit; at the bare mention of which, we have no doubt, he 
would have shuddered with a pious horror. 

Again, in another part, having stated, that there is no rose perfectly similar 
to another rose, no egg to an egg, no eel to an eel, no lion to a lion, no eagle 
to an eagle, no man to a man, he continues :—“ Confining this proposition 
to man only, it is the first, most profound, most secure and unshaken foun- 
dation stone of physiognomy, that, however intimate the — and simi- 
larity of the innumerable forms of men, no two men can be found, who, 
brought together, and accurately compared, will not appear to be remarkably 
different. Nor is it less incontrovertible that it is equally impossible to 
find two minds, as two countenances, which perfectly resemble each other. 
This consideration alone will be sufficient to make it be received as a truth 
not requiring further demonstration, that there must be a certain native 
analogy between the external varieties of the countenance and form, and the 
interior varieties of the mind. Shall it be denied that this acknowledged in- 
ternal variety among all men is not the cause of the external variety of 
their forms and countenances ?” 

The whole of the above extract is founded on error. Both the cause and 
the effect must be of like nature—a truth which Physiognomy seems never 
to recognise. Therefore it is evident that if we ascribe a moral effect to a 
physical cause, such cause is an inadequate one; and if we ascribe a physical 
effect to a moral cause, such cause is degraded, and made to perform work 
quite foreign to its nature. Moral effects must be ever produced by moral 
causes; and physical effects must be ever produced by physical causes. What, 
then, can the mere coincidence of the mind, being different in each man, 
and the countenance, &c. being different in each man, prove? Nothing! 

We are naturally doubtful of any theory, when we find it supported by 
such unsatisfactory, not to say contemptible, ar ents. It was said by 
some general tun ioeant whom), that his enemies fought so badly, that there 
was neither credit nor pleasure to be gained by beating them. Applying this 
saying to our opponents the Physiognomists, we must say that they argue so 
weakly and loosely, that in controverting them it is almost impossible to 
show any of one’s skill. They do not even possess logical ingenuity, of 
which they might have availed themselves largely. Few sophists would 
have wished for a better loom to weave their arguments upon, than the uni- 
versal instinct of man before mentioned. 

The whole of Physiognomy is a self-delusion. It is undeniable but 
what certain habits of thought, of feeling, of passion, will leave prett 
legible traces upon the countenance: yet these traces being so far A | 
from the cause as to be only the signs of some of its effects, are much too 
vague—too uncertain, to enable us, through them, to form any conception of 
that cause. We wish to give every one his due. There is much sublimity 
in some of the speculations of Lavater; but the theory they support is, in 
the extreme to which he has carried it, absurd. The universal instinct in 
mankind proves nothing, though Lavater seems to think otherwise. We 
know those instincts are far from being infallible ; every man’s experience 
tells him of men whose aspects are as forbidding as their tempers are amia- 
ble. To be sure, the ill-disposition might once have existed; but, surely, it is 
wretchedly unjust to judge a man by what, at some indefinite period of time, 
he might have been, and take no notice of what he is. Yet this is what Phy- 
siognomy must ever do. 

Notwithstanding the exceeding doubtful nature of the truth of Physiog- 
nomy, there is that in Lavater’s , Somme despite of their insufficient reason- 
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ing, which renders it desirable they should be preserved in the studio of the 
scholar. Enough praise cannot be awarded to the translator of the present 
edition, for the accuracy, elegance, and carefulness, he has exhibited in the 
execution of his labours. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK.* 


We approach thee with reverence, O! glorious language of Homer, A‘schy- 
lus, Demosthenes, and Pindar. Thou prince of all European tongues—sacred, 
clear, inexhaustible fountain of all that is eloquent in prose, or poetic in 
verse. If we were to write a book of odes, our first ode should bear the 
name of the initiative lyric of Klopstock, entitled, “‘'The Disciple of the 
Greeks.” Having mentioned it with this applause, we cannot forbear quoting 
it for the delight of our readers. Here it is—extracted from an English 
Version of Klopstock’s Odes, now preparing for publication. 


** Klopstock’s Disciple of the Greeks. 


“‘ He whom the glance of Genius beheld, when he was born, with initiating 
smile; around whom, when yet a boy, you flew, poetical doves—once 
Sminthean¢ Anacreon’s fabulous companions—and cooed round his 
Meonic } ear, that he might not be fatigued with scholastic commentaries,§ 
and lent him the shade of your pinions, that he might not see the antiquity 
of their wrinkled forehead : 

“ Him calls in vain the conqueror, proud of his laurels, which the male- 
dictions of the people make wither, into the iron field [of battle.] Where 
no motherly ‘ Alas’ anxiously sighed from bleeding breast when giving the 
farewell-kiss, can rescue the dying son from thee, inexorable, hundred-armed 
death. 

“« If, however, fate has associated him [the poet] to kings: unaccustomed 
to the sound of arms, he sees, shuddering with thoughtful sternness, the 
corpses silently and soul-lessly outstretched ; his blessings follow the 
spirit, who flies into regions where no killing hero conquers. 

“|The poet, too, must die ;] him leaves cold the kind praise or immorta- 
lization of him who lavishingly bestows honours ; cold the gazing fool, who, 
full of admiration, shows him to staring friends; [cold] the smiling look 
of a woman, merely handsome, for whom Singer § is too obscure. 

** But tears for better glory will associate him to immortals, to those ancient 
immortals, whose lasting worth [like swelling rivers] fills each long cen- 
tury, and will make him enjoy those rewards which the proud one merely 
dreamt of. 

“To him [the poet,] (if fortune favours him—which she seldom does)— 
with a reflective [female] friend, each tear which his song draws from her 
eyes, is a predictor of future tears [from the sympathies of posterity }.” 


The little works under review are the most important approximations to 
the true system of Greek Grammar that have yet appeared, and furnish ad- 
mirable facilities to the student. ‘Truly philosophical, and therefore truly 
simple, they differ immensely from all the elaborate and intricate systems 





‘ * “ An Introduction to Greek Grammar on a New Plan, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students, by Tuomas Foster Barua, M. B.”’ 

** Greek Roots in English Rhymes, illustrated by Examples for fixing the Sense 
and Assisting the Memory.’’ Baldwin and Cradock. 

+ ‘* Smintheus, one of the sirnames of the Phrygian Apollo.” 

t “ Homeric.”’ 

§ ‘The German word is * Scholien,’ the definition of which would be: Com- 
mentaries on Greek and Latin Classics, the compilers of which were called ‘ Scho- 
liasts.’ ”’ 

q ‘‘ Elizabeth Singer, a German lady, who was married to the English poet Rowe. 
She wrote: ‘ Posthumous Letters to the Surviving.’ ’’ 
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that have so long perplexed the schools. Gregory, Sharp and Vincent had 
already told to the English student, that the essential grammar of the Greeks 
was a very different thing from the Eton system. Dr. Barham has illus- 
trated the truth of their observation by an analytic method which is every 
where established by original authorities. His theory, as remarked by Julius 
Hare and other eminent scholars, forms an era in the study of Greek in this 
country, 4nd must excite the attention of all future writers on the subject. 

In the little work which forms a supplement to the Grammar, entitled 
“ Greek Roots in English Rhymes,” the author has imitated or emulated 
the system of the Portroyalists, or Jansenists; Hubigant and Nicoll, who 
arranged the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin roots in French verses. Dr. Bar- 
ham’s little work is, however, far less elaborate, and far more playful, than 
theirs; he has purposely made it as amusing as possible, in ioe to convey 
instruction to children t rough the medium of fun and laughter. He has 
not represented the Greek 7 and » by é and 6 circumflexed, but by eh and ow 
—however this is a matter of taste. 

As these works form, as we have before stated, an era in Greek literature ; 
and, as they have become scarce, we shall bring them before the attention of 
our readers, quoting portions of the author’s original prefaces. The preface 
to the Greek Grammar runs thus :— 


“To swell a little book by a long preface would be unreasonable: al- 
though, therefore, something in the way of apology will naturally be expected 
from one who undertakes to add another Greek grammar to the long list of 
those which are already before the public, it will be fitting that this part of 
the author’s task should be Gennel in as few words as possible. 

“To come then at once to the point, the author conceives that in the ele- 
mentary works on Greek grammar at present in use, notwithstanding the 
many improvements which successive authors have made, there still remain 
several serious defects which it is possible to remove. The principal of 
these we proceed to notice. 

“In the first place it may be remarked, in general, that in the models 
which they exhibit, our grammars do not give a due prominence and pre- 
cedency to the standard or generally approved forms of the language, as dis- 
tinguished from such as have no claims to that character. We find, on the 
contrary, a variety of dialectic peculiarities and obsolete or even imaginary 
forms, mingled on equal terms with those forms which are really in current 
use, or even substituted in their place. Onthe impropriety of such a method 
it is scarcely necessary to dwell, and I will therefore proceed to illustrate my 
meaning by a few particulars. In the optative mood, for example, of the 
aorist active, the common grammars present the learner with two distinct 
forms, one in -au, as Tvpauu, which is given as the standard, and another in 
-ea, as Tupea, which is called Molic, and then leave him to comprehend this 
anomaly as he can. Now the fact is, as is well known, that neither are both 
these forms in use, nor either of them exclusively, but a certain form that is 
made up by borrowing some persons from one of them and some from the 
other. Again, for the imperfect of the verbs r:@éva: and 5:5éva we are pre- 
sented with er:@nv, ed:3ev; yet it is certain that these are forms which in the 
singular number are hardly ever employed. A similar remark may be ex- 
tended to the aorists «@nv and ed#v. An erroneous impression is likewise 
conveyed in regard to those forms both of nouns and verbs which, as actually 
met with, have commonly undergone contraction, but which in our gram- 
mars figure away in their uncontracted state in parallel columns with the 
contracted examples, as if both equally represented the Greek language ; nor 
is the learner at all clearly apprized that one only is the real model, and the 
other often no more than a creature of the imagination, and at all events not 
such a form as he is at liberty to use Thus, for example, a boy is taught to 
Say Timaw, Tid, Tuuaers, Tiuas, &c. and naturally regarding that as the prin- 
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cipal which stands first, he takes taw, a word which is hardly Greek, for the 

common and proper form of the verb, and will be likely to use it as such 

when he comes to do his exercise: which would be about as much to the 

urpose as if in English one should say, a fourteen-night for a fortnight, or 
ed for I slept. 

“A similar error is committed in teaching boys to refer divers verbs to 
imaginary or obsolete roots, rather than to those with which they actually 
correspond in practice. How much worse than useless is it, for instance, to 
put into the learner’s head such words as A7Sw and @nvw, as the presents of 
€AaBov and eGavoyv. It would be a similar case, and not at all more unwar- 
rantable, if an English grammar should put down I wend, I wright, as the 
presents of I went, I wrought. The writers who indulge in fancy-work of 
this kind seem hardly aware that, for aught we know, it is as likely that the 
present was formed from the aorist as the aorist from the present, and that 
at any rate it is the duty of a practical grammarian to exhibit a language as 
he finds it, and not to substitute for its real forms others which, though 
more compliant with his system, have the defect of being wholly fictitious. 

** But I have now to notice what I conceive to be an error of a still more 
injurious nature. We have seen the grammarians filling up their forms with 
obsolete and imaginary words instead of those in real use: I now observe, 
that by the same system of fiction they multiply unduly the forms them- 
selves, inventing several which do not exist. f allude especially to the 
tenses of the verb. I think it can be indisputably proved, that no less than 
seven tenses have in this way been allotted to the regular Greek verb, itp 
popov* namely, a second future, active, passive, and middle ; a second aorist, 
ditto, and the tense called the perfect middle. All these tenses, be it observed, 
are represented in our grammars as naturally and properly appertaining to 
the declension of the common regular form, and as forming a part of its just 
complement of tenses, as much as any others whatever. Now I maintain 
that in this procedure mere redundancies or duplicates of formation, occur- 
ring ~> | in a few particular verbs, have been erroneously represented as a 
part of the regular and essential developement of the Greek verb in general. 

“In the opinion just expressed the author is not guided exclusively by his 
own judgment ; indeed, were that the case, he would feel less confidence in 
its correctness. It has, however, in substance, been brought forward re- 
peatedly, although it has not, so far as I know, been either pointedly insisted 
on or explicitly stated. It seems to be practically adopted to a considerable 
extent in the grammar used at Charterhouse-school in London; and the fol- 
lowing passage from Matthiz will show that the facts on which it rests are 
distinctly acknowledged by him. After giving an account of the formation 
of the tenses, he adds, ‘ There is no single verb that has all these tenses that 
can regularly be derived from it. It is very seldom that a verb has the two 
tenses aor. 1 and aor. 2 act. as arnyyeiAa and awqyyeAor, the aor. 1 and aor. 2 
pass., and . 1 and 2, at the same time. When it has these tenses, they 
commonly belong to two different dialects, or two different ages of a dialect, as 
exOov only in theold Ionic, ere:ea in Attic and the rest ; arnAAaxOnv, cvvedexOny, 
in the older Attic dialect; awnAAayny, cuvedeyny in the new; or they have 
different significations, as texpaxa in an active sense, texpaya in a neuter 
sense.’—Blomfield’s Matthie, p. 244. 

“There are some other particulars of minor importance, which, however, 
it will be proper just to notice. It will be perceived that in the tables of the 
declensions of the nouns and verbs the dual number is commonly omitted. 
This was thought expedient from considering that this form is comparatively 
but rarely used, and in the sacred writings never, while at the same time a 
few very simple rules will enable the student to form it from the plural at all 
times when he has occasion. Hence it appeared better not to encumber with 
it those forms which it is necessary to be continually repeating in the exercise 
of parsing. A By omitting the dual we also preserve an analogy with the 
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‘* The verb has been further simplified by consolidating the middle and pas- 
sive voices, the two middle tenses receiving a place among the passive, to 
which both in sense and formation they are closely allied. us the voices 
are reduced from three to two, and that, we are confident, with practical 
advantage to the learner. 

“In respect to the syntax, it is proper to state, that we have been guided 
very much in that department by the authority of Matthiz, and have bor- 
rowed many of our examples from his elaborate work. Our aim has been to 
admit nothing into the rules that is not at once clear, practical, and impor- 
tant; and to sustain them by no examples but such as are derived from the 
best authors. Many pains have been taken with this part of the work 
throughout; but, after all, the author knows that he has reason to crave in- 
dulgence for its imperfections. He believes, however, that on one important 
point at least, namely the use of the moods and tenses, more precise and 
condensed information is here afforded than can be found in any work of 
similar extent. Indeed, in almost all our common grammars this interesting 
— has been strangely neglected.” 

e preface to the “‘ Greek Roots in English Rhymes,” is as follows :— 

“If it were proposed to study the lish tongue by its roots, it might be 
objected that such a proposal involved the study of various other es, 
both ancient and modern, in which alone those roots can be found. is 
remark would also apply to most of the present European languages, and in 

at measure even to the ancient Latin, but with the Greek the case is 
ifferent ; for this is a language whose derivative and compounded words are 
nerally deduced from originals within itself, and may therefore properl 
called self-contained, or to use a phrase of its own, autarkous. In Gree 
there is a certain limited number of primary, or radical words, from which 
almost all the others are derived by regular etymological process, and the 
knowledge of these words has always been justly regarded as a key to the 
language at large. Hence vocabularies of Greek Primitives, in considerable 
variety, have been offered to the public, and been often used in education. 

“* Several of these, such as the Port Royal, Valpy’s, and others, are very ex- 
cellent publications, and accomplish very well all that they undertake ; but I 
have thought, that with a view to making so dry a —> a vocabulary, 
rather more engaging, and so monotonous a thing, by better relief, more 

racticable for the memory, some further expedients might with advantage 
adopted. The — Ne here employed, in addition to rhyming couplets, 
which are not now, | believe, for the first time brought into this service, are 
three. The first consists in expressing the Greek root in English letters as 
well as Greek: the second in accompanying each root with an illustrative 
example of its use, in some brief English phrase or sentence. Hereby its 
signification is conceived to be more distinctly and more impressively con- 
veyed, than it could be by merely giving its English equivalent. The other 
device consists in introducing the Greek root into these illustrative examples, 
not exactly as it stands in the original, but in a naturalized English 
such as it would most properly adopt if transferred, as many of them have 
Sy tee. to our own language. By this method, not only is the Greek 
word ht into a form more co ous with its English context, but an 
advantage is commonly gained in exhibiting its really radical or essential part 
to the learner’s eye, divested of the appendages of servile prefixes or in- 


‘It deserves to be remarked, that the utility of a knowledge of the Greek 
roots is by no means confined to those who seek a general acquaintance with 
the Greek language. Perhaps the greater part of these roots is involved in 
derivatives which are already transferred into our own tongue, and of which, 
therefore, the mere English scholar is concerned to apprehend the proper 
sense. Now for enabling the English scholar of either sex to acquire this 
very useful knowledge, I know of no method so direct, compendious, and 
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effectual, as that which this little book is meant to subserve, namely, commit- 
ting to memory at once the principal roots of the Greek language. ‘This, 
when duly facilitated, is not a very formidable task, and it accomplishes al- 
most all that is wanted. A key is thereby furnished, to the unlimited and 
ever varying multitude of Greek derivatives, which the requisitions of science 
and literature are daily bringing into use. A work of the kind now offered 
will, therefore, I think, be found a useful assistant in general education, 
even where no ulterior study of the classical languages is proposed. 

“‘T will only add, that the more advanced pupil should be exercised in as- 
signing to each root such English derivatives or affinities as belong to it: 
and that this exercise may readily be turned into a sort of game. A young 
party may spin with a numbered teetotum from root to root, in turns.—He 
that can repeat the couplet and name a derivative affinity to the root which 
he lights on, wins; he that cannot, forfeits —Thus, suppose that one of the 
players turns to the root agros; then by reciting the couplet, and quoting 
the derivatives agrarian, or agriculture, & may win the counter. Had he 
turned to bous, he might have referred to bucolics, or butter. It is evident 
that this game may be commenced in any part of the book.” 

As a specimen of the comicality of the verses, we quote the first seven :— 


“ ABAE ABAX, a table, board, or tray : 
an abak served to count or play. 
‘ABpds Habros, is dainty, delicate : 
as thorns had torn her habrous feet. 
Ayaiis  Agathos, good: a child though young 
knows what is agath, and what wrong. 


AyadAew Agallein, to honour or adorn : 
We agail ourselves as nobly born. 


Ayadua Agalma, a statue: let us raise 
the agalma to the patriot’s praise. 


Ayavaxreiy Aganaktein, to be displeased, offended ; 
don’t aganaktehse, but try to mend it. 


Ay dan Agapeh, love: and happy they 
who live with thee, sweet agapeh.” 


The Rise and Progress of the Laws of England and Wales ; with an Account 
of the Origin, History, and Customs, Warlike, Domestic and Legal, of the 
several Nations, Britons, Saxons, Danes and Normans, who now compose the 
British Nation. By Owen Furntorr, Esq. London: Richards & Co. 


This book deserves a far longer notice than we have room to give it in 
our present number. It is a very condensed and learned epitome of a 
variety of legal memorials that lie scattered in the works of Selden, Camden, 
Reeves, Hales, Crabb, Madox, Barret, and Turner. We presume Mr. Flintoff 
is a Welshman; at any rate he reviews with particular devoutness the legal 
antiquities of Cambria, some of which we recollect seeing in Davies’ Celtic 
Researches, &c. The author has done himself much credit by this publi- 
cation, which we can conscientiously recommend. On a future occasion we 
hope to write a critique more worthy of it. 


The Church of England Quarterly Review, April, 1840. London: Painter. 


In a periodical especially devoted to the promotion of the interests of a 
party, it would be unreasonable to expect any other than sectarian views. 
Our aim, on the contrary, has been always to extend universal philanthropy; 
being convinced that it is more desirable to have “‘ peace on earth, and good 
will to ALL men,” than never-ending recrimination and discord. This is a 
principle of which we are sure every Christian, whether Churchman or Dis- 


senter, will allow the righteousness. It is natural for man to differ—it is 
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natural for man to err, because he is a fallen being ;—if he did neither of 
these things, he could not any longer, with propriety, be termed such. In 
the absence of all directly positive certainty, a man can do no better than 
follow his own honest convictions, when those convictions have been formed 
disinterestedly, without any relation to his own personal prejudice or advan- 
iage. ‘ sie believe such convictions will be his sufficient justification in the 
eye 0 . 

The case standing thus, it is surely very absurd for one party to abuse 
another, merely because they hold different tenets. We have no objection 
to see each man defending his opinions with boldness—we can even honour 
him for his attempts to spread them, since these attempts imply, in him, a 
sincere wish to propagate what he believes to be truth—but we do declare 
that he ought to allow all other men the privilege which he himself thus 
assumes. He ought to treat other men’s opinions with courtesy, and resort 
to no weapons more carnal than those of legitimate and even friendly 
argument. 

The Church of England Quarterly Review is conducted with much talent 
and spirit ; talent and spirit which we would fain see used to better purpose. 
We, however, prefer dealing with the purely literary portion of the produc- 
tion. An article on Milman’s poetical works, is a well-written analysis ; and 
bating a few points, a just one. The paper on “ Rural Life,” is one to which 
we can give every commendation. Our country aristocracy was once our 
pride and our boast; but now we have none worthy of the name. They 
were the grand supporters of our public spirit—of our national character—of 
our monarchy—of our arts—of our manufactures :—some day we shall bit- 
terly regret the political extinction of this class; an extinction which was 
finally consummated by the Reform Bill. This, however, is only one of the 
evils for which the enacters of that bill will have to answer. Posterity will 
decree them a righteous reward. 


The Daughter of the Air; a Mythic Tragedy, in Five Acts, after the idea of 
Calderon. By Dr. E. Raupacn, translated from the German by W. 
Dunn, Esq. London: W. Marsh. 


This is a fine poetical tragedy on the story of Semiramis (the daughter of 
the air). It has been much admired abroad, and we are happy to see this 
able version of it in our native tongue. ‘There are no less than nine trage- 
dies extant on Semiramis, whose mystical character, and gorgeous history, 
particularly invite the attention of dramatists. On the whole, this composi- 
tion of Raupach’s need not fear comparison with its rivals—for it is a more 
perfect artistical performance than any of them. 


Vert-Vert ; a Poem, in Four Cantos, translated from the French of J. B. L. 
Gresset, with illustrative Notes, by M. Montagu. London: Henry 
Starie. 

Here is the master-piece of Gresset, in an English dress. Vert-Vert, as 
our readers are probably aware, is the name of a certain parrot, who was 
most religiously brought up in a French convent. The fame of Poll’s piety 
and eloquence having spread far and wide, the loan of him was demanded by 
another convent a great way off. On the journey, however, Poll fell into 
bad company, and picked up all manner of profane and indecent expressions, 
so that he exceedingly scandalized the religionists he came to visit, and was 
sent back in great disgrace. After having undergone a variety of severe dis- 
cipline, his moral character is restored, and he dies at jast in the perfect 
odour of sanctity. ‘This most ingenious burlesque, written in the serio-comic 
vein, is very neatly turned by the translator, whose version excels that of 
Cooper, and another by Dr. Geddes. 

N. S.—VOL. IV. H 
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The Song of the Bell, and other Poems, translated from the German of 
Scuitter. London: Hatchard & Son. 


As it is our purpose, ere long, to review Schiller at large, we shall say 
little here. The present is, on the whole, the completest version of this cele- 
brated song, but it wants grace and ease—it wants the ars celare artem. 
Many of the lines are forced into very ungraceful attitudes. The translator, 
in his zeal to do justice to the German, is too much inclined to pollute the 
deep, clear well of English undefiled. In these respects, it is inferior to Me- 
rivale’s version. Our translator has, however, some capital passages free 
from these defects, and his representation of Schiller’s minor songs is often 
excellent. That on “The Distribution of the Earth,” is, perhaps, the best. 


Belfagor—a Tale: wherein a wife worried the Devil himself out of his life. Ver- 
sified from the celebrated Novella of Machiavelli. London: Henry Starie. 


This translation is immensely superior to that of Schiller. The translator 
has here found his forte—with very few exceptions, he has done the task in 
first-rate style. He has entered into the full spirit of the “ very choice Ita- 
lian,” and sprinkles attic salt profusely over every paragraph. ‘The story has 
been so often given in French and English, that we need not repeat. It is 
the most tremendous satire on bad wives ever written. It is painful to us to 
be so limited for space as not to be allowed the privilege of quoting. Per- 
haps, however, the ladies will pardon us in this particular instance, as it 
happens to be libellous matter against the women’s authority. As a speci- 
men, we will quote of our author’s notes :— 

“One of the most impudent, if not atrocious libels ever put forth on the 
sex, is certainly that famous, or rather infamous, French sonnet of Sarrasin’s 
(a Saracen indeed). It deserves the severest reprehension, and would doubt- 
less long since have fallen into merited oblivion, but that the world does so 
love the propagation of slander. We here give it translation, merely to show 
how malicious some people can be on that subject. 

EVE. 
(From the French of Sarrasin). 
“ Losqu’ Adam, vit cette jeune beauté.” 


“* When Adam first beheld the youthful fair, 
‘That bounteous heaven had given him for a bride, 
If much with her enamoured—on her side 
She, nought unkind—drove him not to despair. 
I really think, and you ’Il with me concur, 
‘That then was one true woman. Undenied; 
But how should she not have been so—untried, 
She had alone that single man with her. 
Yet do we both deceive ourselves in this, 
For, although Adam was a likely man— 
Young—handsome—witty, and in nought amiss— 
She better loved, indifferent at what hurt, 
To listen to the Devil’s small talk—than 
To be a woman—and forbear to flirt.” 


The History of the Celtic Language. By L. Macuran, F.O.S., author of 
“* Historical Account of Iona,” “‘ Sketches of St. Kilda,” &c. &c. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Maclean, in this very neat treatise, has endeavoured to prove that the 
Celtic language is based upon natural principles, and, elementarily considered, 
contemporaneous with the infancy of the human family; and to show its 
great importance in order to the proper understanding of the classics, in- 
cluding the sacred text, the hieroglyphics, the cabala, and other kindred 
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studies, among other interesting arguments, he insists that the names 
given by Adam to beasts of the field are an echo, or rehearsal, of their voices 
severally, and are still preserved in the Celtic language and its cognate dia- 
lects, and form important roots. ‘This view is illustrated at considerable 
extent. 

We have received Part II. of “ Whiston’s Josephus,” and Part III. of 
“Canadian Scenery,” both published by Virtue; also Part XIV. of the 
truly beautifully “ Illustrated Shakspere,” by Kenny Meadows—No. VII. of 
the new series of “‘ Heads of the People”—and No. XVII. of Tyas’s “ History 
of Napoleon”—all good books. Room must be found, ere long, for an article 
on Charles Lamb’s poetical works—how truly beautiful are the adventures 
of Ulysses. Moxon’s “‘ Beaumont and Fletcher” is now completed. 

Mr. Moxon has intrusted to the taste and talents of George Darley, the 
author of Thomas a Becket, the task of introducing this splendid edition of 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, which was originally designed for the 
pen of Robert Southey, the poet-laureate. Ah! Southey! and is it come to 
this with thee, that thou art no longer able to labour—thou, to whom labour 
was a delight?) We feel this at our heart; for Southey was our earliest 
literary friend—nay, our latest—a man who never omitted an opportunity 
to promote our interest, and has ever helped us in all points wherein we 
could not help ourself. He prophesied a speedier and a brighter noon than 
that to which we have attained—and, it may be, a later and less dim evening 
to himself. But even thus it is, that we rough-hew our ends, and God shapes 
them. His purposes are not ours—or rather ours are included in his, and 
transcended by them. His will be done! On sending us the last collected 
edition of his poems, Southey told us that his work was nearly ended—ah! more 
nearly than = expected—but the setting of his mind is, nevertheless, in 
peace. His latest letters to us prove this—its silence is but the serenity of 
reposing intellect—its apparent darkness but light invisible. In the evening 
shall be light. To us—(é. e. the Editor of this Magazine)—Dr. Southey has 
been the guide, philosopher, and friend—our first adviser, and our last sup- 
porter. It is now twenty years since we received his first letter of encourage- 
ment: we had published a volume of poems, the first of which, entitled the 
Legend of St. Loy, had been written at the age of eighteen. Southey was 
the only literary man to whom we sent it (for we had inscribed it to the 
memory of Henry Kirke White), and stranger though we were, he proffered 
his counsel and assistance at once. Well he kept his hate cer by his 
recommendation nearly all the additions have been made to our income which 
our extra wants required. ‘lhe world’s neglect—the reviewer’s insolence— 
are nothing to the mind which is corroborated by the support of such intel- 
ligences as Southey, Wordsworth, and the Coleridges. It has lately afforded 
us much gratification to find that Mr. Serjeant ‘T'alfourd, a disciple of the 
same school, has been willing to commit himself in the praise of The Roman 
Brother. We regret that the state of the theatres should have drawn down 
upon him undeserved wrath—he is, in fact, their victim as much as we are, 
though in a different way. Let us hope, however, that better times are 
coming. We would regenerate, not overturn. 

Minds of any worth are kindred one of another—they are all members of 
the same community. There is an allusion to George Darley as well as to 
ourself, in Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s preface. We wish, with him, that the 
author of Thomas a Becket had written, and that he would still write, with 
a view to the stage. Dramatic production should not be wasted, like water 
poured on a desert—its exhibition, in a form adapted for the theatre, will 
create the theatres that we want, and put an end to the fatal jealousies that 
now exist. Apollo speed the time. ‘The Syncretic Association, established 
as it is for carrying forward all good purposes, irrespective of sect, party, or 
country, already numbers many dramatic writers of the greatest talent 
among its members, and is hard at work in devising plans of amelioration 
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First of all, the monopoly must be destroyed—it will then be possible to get 
a poet’s theatre. We have had an actor’s—that was an improvement—a 
great improvement—the poet’s will be still better, and should be the best. 
As to Mr. Webster, at the Haymarket, he declines to take upon himself the 
privilege of judging as a manager—he can only be come at through the 
actor—and the press has decided that this medium shall exist no longer— 
that this mediatorship shall be exercised no more. The author of Glencoe* 
has smarted too severely for it. Let us take care that with the destruction 
of the old system, we have the materials for a new. 





GREEN-ROOM CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE POET, THE ACTOR, AND THE PUBLIC, WITH SOME REMARKS ON 
MR. SERJ. TALFOURD’s ** GLENCOE.” 


A Letter addressed to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir,—Having before me the second edition of Mr. Serj. Talfourd’s Glencoe ; 
or the Fate of the Macdonalds, the preface to which concludes with some re- 
marks on the state of the drama and the necessity of a free stage, which are 
in perfect accordance with the sentiments that ant delighted the lovers of 
dramatic literature in the Monthly Magazine, the influence of which, on the 
progress of theatrical affairs, has lately become no little significant, as I hap- 
pen to know well from mixing in the circles in which such matters are topics 
of living interest—I feel impelled, by a sympathy of motive, to address you 
on the point. The entire question, as Mr. Serj. Talfourd seems to acknow- 
ledge, has been of late altered—an impression at one time having passed cur- 
rent, that if tragedies were not produced, it was for the want of poets to write 
tragedies that would act. This impression is no longer tenable—Mr. Serj. 
Talfourd acknowledges that there have been plays lately published superior 
to any that have been acted, and that these superior plays have no chance yet 
until a free stage be obtained—for the very obvious reason that the holders 
of the present narrow monopoly will serve themselves before strangers—and 
have a right to do so, for charity ought to begin at home. Now this is the 
true and quite tenable argument for a free stage, and until it is obtained, there 
will—there can—there ought to be no peace for the occupants of the close- 
borough stage. You, sir, have already said very well in regard to Sir Ed. 
Lytton Bulwer’s Richelieu, that as the lowest round of the dramatic ladder it 
is a very acceptable production—but is open to strong objection if presented 
as the best drama that can be got—in other words, if, on the score of private 
friendship, it is made to substitute the better that may be had. That the 
last is the fact having been placed beyond question, public intelligence, at 
length, became awakened in favour of the excluded. What then? shall the 
excluded be included? By no means; that were to exclude ourselves. Ap- 
pearances, however, must be saved—the constant recurrence of the names of 
two or three writers as the only dramatists for the stage will else, at length, 
produce a revulsion in theatrical audiences themselves, that will close the only 
remaining theatre which is at all sure of having a sufficient audience. 

The manner in which Mr. Serj. Talfourd acted to save appearances, is now 
before the world ; and he seems to have proceeded in it with that delicacy 
which marks the tone of his mind, and distinguishes his character. He de- 
termined to offer, as a stranger, his drama to the influential actor ; but through 
a medium which should give it the best chance of success. Mr. Dickens 
was the friendly go-between—he recommended the play, as the work of a Mr. 
Collinson, to Mr. Macready, and Mr. Macready to Mr. Webster. For some 








* Glencoe; or the Fate of the Macdonalds, a tragedy in five acts. By T. N. 
Talfourd ; first represented 23rd May, 1840. Second Edition. London: Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. 
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time, the friendly actor was, no doubt, in doubt whether the play might not 
have been the production of Mr. Dickens—as sufficient reasons could not be 
given for the non-production of Mr. Collinson. It seems, that it was not 
until after the acceptance and first rehearsal of the play, that the real author- 
ship was avowed. In all this there was nothing done but what Mr. Collin- 
son might have done, if he had possessed Mr. Dickens for a friend, and as 
warm a friend of his as Mr. Dickens is of Mr. Serj. Talfourd. Under such 
circumstances a stranger might have succeeded—but could such circum- 
stances have attended him? Certainly not! 

In all this, I repeat that we perceive only the exertions made by a delicate 
mind to get rid of certain untoward conditions, which, though not standing 
in the way of accomplishing a laudable desire, yet loaded the accomplish- 
ment itself with an invidious responsibility, from which it was politic, if pos- 
sible, to escape. 

No escape, in fact, was possible; but the attempt to escape might be 
made—with what success, sir, I refer you for answer to the almost universal 
indignation of the press on the subject. 

What I have written has been mainly to relieve the transaction from the ne- 
cessity of that inference. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is a gentleman who manifestly 
takes delight in dramatic composition, and has a right to employ all the in- 
fluence of his character, station, and connexion in procuring the production 
of his own pieces on the stage. The fault is not his, that, in the event of his 
succeeding, there is no other stall in the market for another candidate. The 
sympathy that he has expressed for those less fortunate, does him high 
honour, and entitles him and his works to every consideration. 

There is a sentiment—a polish—a finish in Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s writ- 
ings which is quite charming to the cultivated mind, between which and his 
own a sympathy is readily excited and easily maintained. As might have 
been expected from a genius so refined by instruction and corroborated by 
the best models, nay, deriving in fact his own inspiration from those models, 
the beauty of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s writings is rather of an abstract than 
individual character. ‘This tendency might, perhaps, have been corrected 
by the knowledge of life derivable at the bar from the conduct and evidences 
of the witnesses examined. Yet there, however, life is viewed through a 
medium—at second hand—and by report rather than from actual obser- 
vation and practical participation in its business. ‘The habits of a pleader, 
besides, are inveterate, and deal rather with results than premises—his 
function is to make out a case for the judge and jury—to defend one party, 
and to impeach another, by means of the general deductions which it is 
possible to draw from the particular details. ‘The rest of the trial may be 
interesting to others ; but this is specifically the part that he has to play in it. 
No wonder that, in the composition of his dramas this tendency should ap- 
pear, and that Mr. Serjeant Talfourd should seek rather to generalize than 
individualize his characters. Clear enough it is, that it matters not to the 
writer whether his persons or manners be Grecian or Caledonian; a certain 
abstract humanity, suffering under a variety of evils, is all that he appre- 
ciates. The active man, making conditions and ruling circumstances, is not 
among his resources. Whether in Glencoe or in Argos, there is the same 
invisible fate, for the concealed motive spring ; and the whole of the dramatis 
persone, whether they strike or are stricken, are alike unfortunate, and none 
criminal. 

Apart from the writer’s peculiar profession, there is another and more 
sufficing reason—the general tendency of the social mind, in the course of 
human progression, to the abstract and the ideal. Character is, in rude 
ages, distinguished by defects; but, in proportion as each individual ap- 
proaches the standard of perfection, in that precise proportion every man so 
resembles his fellow, that his separate identity is almost lost in the common 
type of the species. Now, with the Greeks, character was a defect, and the 
mark of nobility consisted, and perhaps with us still consists, in the ab- 
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sence of characterization. The poet who proposes to himself an ideal drama, 
will be apt to raise his persons into as close an approximation to the moral 
standard of man as possible; and hence they will think alike, speak alike, 
act alike; distinguished only by certain subtle lines of demarcation—per- 
haps by nothing but the differences of actors. 

n the course of time, the drama must come to this ; for the human race, 
as it seems to me, must come to this. ‘Then, not by any external marks, 
but by interior distinctions seated in the depth of the human being itself, 
the personal must be discriminated. A very refined and exquisite species 
of analysis must be exercised on the part of critic and poet. What we now 
have of the kind is in the way of transition. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s “ Ion” was a fine example of this sort of transi- 
tional drama. 

It has been lately asserted that actors prefer those plays which have least 
character and passion, because they can make of their parts whatever they 
please. It must be confessed, sir, that in the plays which have been pro- 
duced, there is too much ground for this charge ; and that there has been a 
fault in the system which compelled the best actor of his time to become the 

atron of such poets as were his personal friends. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 

owever, deserves not reproof on this score, whatever censure may be merited 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd never professed to 
bear the burden of the drama’s redemption—never told the public that un- 
less he had rushed forward to its assistance, the drama of Britain would have 
become extinct. No, sir, these worse than absurdities of which Sir E. L. 
Bulwer was guilty, have no support in the example of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 
He knew himself and his contemporaries better than this ; and has at length 
declared the fact to be diametrically opposite to the assertion. Dramatic 
production is so abundant, that new theatres must be provided, and an aca- 
demy for the education of good actors instituted. 

But, sir, there are some foolish notions abroad on the relation between 
poet and actor. A tragic writer has been publicly censured, because he cor- 
roborates his own opinion of his drama being performable by that of a great 
actress. Surely the writer of an unacted play has a right, under present 
circumstances, to avail himself of every help that he can procure. Is there 
not a prejudice against every unacted drama, going to the extent of fore- 
arming both reader and critic against its stage-eligibility? What better 
mode can be adopted by the author of such a work, than to corroborate his 
claims by the testimony of those who have the entré to the stage as dramatic 
authors, and flourish on the stage as eminent performers? Is not the cause 
a public one? Such testimonies must be made public—not merely to lead the 
public judgement, but, above all, to prove that it is not because there are not 
professional opinions in its favour that a play is rejected, but in spite of 
their existence. The stronger the case made out in favour of every unacted 
play, the stronger becomes the general cause, and the more sure we are of 
ultimate success. 

For, sir, see what such a circumstance proves !—that, as a general fact, the 
actor has no power to patronize the poet. No—there is only one who has 
such power, and he is rightly retained by those to whom he is attached from 
friendship or taste. It is only Mr.————— who has assumed the position 
that enables him to serve the dramatic author. Mrs. —————, Mr. 
may use their interest or express their desire in vain. Let this be under- 
stood, and that, in the meanwhile, the manager positively declines to pro- 
ceed upon his own judgement, treating with the utmost possible contempt 
the writer who comes without the imprimatur of the one performer.* 

When these circumstances are taken into consideration, with the acknow- 
ledged fact that there are new unacted tragedies of stronger dramatic ele- 
ments published than those which have succeeded on the stage; behold, sir, 

* Our own experience, however, of Mr. Webster has been of a courteous kind. 


—Eb. 
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what power is given to the Voice that is now crying in the Wilderness, 
“* Prepare the way for the Regeneration of the Stage!” 

At the same time, Mr. Editor, I do not wish you to be deceived as to the 
part which the Public plays in every piece that is presented. What is the- 
atrical fills a theatre much more readily than what is dramatic. Mr. George 
Darley has some appropriate remarks upon this point, in his introduction to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, deserving of every consideration. “ They had,” he 
says, “‘a keen theatrical, if not dramatical, spirit: that is, if we limit the 
term theatrical to a talent for composing such plays as will fill theatres. 
Beaumont and Fletcher (especially Fletcher) seldom lose any time, like 
Shakspere, upon grand effusions of abstract poetry, fitter for the closet, or 
upon materials beyond or above their simple stage object—popular applause. 

r. Hallam” (he continues) “alludes to this peculiar talent of our authors; 
and if his expressions imply no more than it, mine are but an echo of his. 
If, however, b asserting Fletcher ‘superior to Shakspere in his knowledge 
of the stage,’ he meant not what fills theatres, but what ought to fill them, 
issue might be joined on the question. Fletcher’s liveliness, bustle, his 
easy flowing, ear-catching language, felicitous jumble of piquant details, 
are sure to titillate a mixed audience, though they would often fatigue a 
reader ; while Shakspere’s plays, represented as written, would oppress such 
an audience under the load of their intellectuality, and put half of it to sleep 
or to flight. But in skilful and nice conduct of his plot, in harmonious com- 
bination of effective circumstances, in poetical (not to speak of moral) deco- 
rum, clear developement of characters, omnipotent command over the pas- 
sions, ubiquitous insight into nature—Shakspere has almost every pretension, 
Fletcher almost none. Now these, and not the other, are the supreme the- 
atrical qualities, and evince true artistic knowledge of the stage. Shakspere 
catered for the popular taste, Fletcher pandered to it, without thought or 
reck whether it was vicious or not: the one would have raised his audience 
to him, the other lowered himself to his audience. Shakspere knew what 
the stage required—Fletcher what the spectators. Public intellectual taste 
has perhaps always a tendency to decline, and it is the proper business of 
writers to counteract this; being left unperformed by Fletcher, if we cannot 
thence conclude he was ignorant of a stage author’s function, we have no 
right to infer his knowledge.” 

Most playwrights, I fear, would rather Fletcherize to the public no-taste 
than Shaksperize for the judicious; and most actors prefer the drama that 
would do the former, than the one which proposes the other. The excellence 
of a tragedy is the grand objection to it. “Oh,” say they, “it is too good 
for the public.” Oh, Public! what shame to thee is it that such, profane 
things of thee should be viridically avouched.—Rise in the pits of our theatres 
against all theatricalities, and relieve thyself from the foul imputation. But 
what are we to say when men of talent are found to declare that even so it 
should be and no otherwise ?—for, sir, I am afraid that Mr. Hallam means 
that that which is, is also that which ought to be. He is contented with things 
as they are ; the popular cry with him is to decide the fate of works of art. If. 
so, then I say, let the education of the people proceed, that they may learn 
how to appreciate such works. But in order to such education, such works 
must be given to the people to study—and how are the people to study them 
if they be not presented in the appropriate arena of exhibition? The stage is 
such arena for the drama; and the purest specimens of such must be pro- 
duced there, previous to the formation of the taste for them, in order that 
such taste may be formed. Now, this is the true difficulty—and the manage- 
ment to surmount it must be a truly public spirited, a truly poetic, and a 
truly manly management. 

As Mr. Darley’s introduction still lies open before me, and furnishes me 
with some passages, which should set every honest mind, at the present 
juncture, against a mere stage-effective play. I beg to cite them :— 

“If we look,” says this eloquent writer, “for the compound perfection of 
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poetry—beautiful nature enhanced by beautiful art—we shall find no very 
large measure of it in Beaumont and Fletcher. Their accumulated works 
deserve much more than Shakspere’s to be entitled ‘un fumier’ — but a 
Sumier filled with jewels of the brightest, often of the purest, most celestial 
lustre, which a little rooting will discover. ‘These make the real value, and 
form the real attraction of their ‘plays,’ altogether unplayable now ; even in 
their own time it made their chief merit, I repeat, maugre their stage- 
effectiveness. For if stage-effectiveness be the proper test of stage-merit, a 
sentimental melo-drama, that acts like a mere onion on the public eyes, will 
be superior to ‘Macbeth;’ and ‘The Tempest’ as an opera—to ‘The 
Tempest,’ as Shakspere wrote it. Let us take that test—the drama degene- 
rates at once! A fine stage-drama must be effective; but convert this pro- 
position and say, an effective stage-drama must be fine, no conclusion is less 
legitimate. Such conclusion Beaumont and Fletcher seem to have drawn. 
Had they only reflected, that drama, however frivolous, superficial, or taste- 
less, may yet prove effective upon an audience more frivolous, superficial, 
and tasteless still, they would have discovered the unsoundness of their 
creed, and the error of their practice. Were anything else requisite to esta- 
blish the above truth, it may, perhaps, be found in this—stage-effectiveness 
is a most variable test (changing with the knowledge and judgement of the 
audience), while the test of stage-merit ought to resemble the test of every 
other real merit, in being fixed. ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ had 
always the same intrinsic stage-merit, though when public taste was de- 
graded, these dramas were less stage-effective than those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: private discriminative taste even then recognised that merit. If 
not so very immoral, the plays before us might ‘have a run’ at present, like 
Maturin’s ‘ Bertram,’ or ‘‘Tom and Jerry,’ or those favoured quadrupedal 
performances of Astley’s or Van Amburgh’s corps dramatique. Would this 
stage-effectiveness demonstrate their stage-merit? I thought well to enlarge 
thus upon a dangerous doctrine held by almost every one, and of late appa- 
rently pronounced orthodox by an influential writer upon our literature.” 

Alas! Mr. Editor, there are too many Hallams among the influential 
writers upon our literature. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your constant reader, 
DRAMATICUS. 


*,* We much thank our correspondent for many of his remarks; but we 
venture to suggest that they appear in rather too isolated a form, and require 
composition in a joint result to produce their proper bearing on the impor- 
tant subject at issue. ‘That of stage-effectiveness now, with the abstract 
characterization to which dramatic efforts tend, should be considered toge- 
ther. It should also be mentioned to the credit of both writers who have 
recently taken possession of the stage, that they commenced rather with the 
dramatic than the theatrical. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd certainly, in his “ Jon,” 
did this, and, indeed, sacrificed very little to stage-effectiveness even in “ ‘I'he 
Athenian Captive.” It has, however, clearly been his endeavour, in the 
tragedy of “Glencoe,” to combine both styles of writing. Hence he has 
sought a medium in the Highland manners for effecting an union between 
Grecian sentiment and popular apprehension. What Mr. George Darley says 
concerning the imitation of manners is very significant. “ Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” he remarks, “ place a mirror of their period before our eyes, which 
reflects it better than Shakspere’s mirror of all time does his own particular 
time.” A late critic in a Sunday paper asserted that Shakspere’s characters 
differed from others in being so strictly defined on his page as to leave no 
choice to the actor in the representation of them. No error is greater than 
this!’ Beaumont and Fletcher particularize their persons with intense 
anxiety—Shakspere is solicitous to generalize the individual as much as 
possible. Thus his great characters are symbolic of the species. Minute 
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references to Roman manners in a Roman play might improve it as an anti- 

quarian chronicle, but would spoil it as a poem; moreover, in the chief per-_ 
son, it is of much more importance to show the man than the Roman. There 

is but one humanity. Sensible and intellectual developements coexist not 

with entire moral desolation. Such beings were not men. It is only that 

the moral is obscured, not destroyed ; the visible and intellectual only pre- 

ponderate, they do not altogether substitute it. 

We give Mr. Serjeant Talfourd credit for endeavouring to resist as much 
as possible the melodramatic tendencies of his subject. Is it, however, pos- 
sible to aim at stage-effectiveness without perilling an unsatisfactory compro- 
mise? Should, then, stage-effectiveness be sought by the dramatic poet? 
And if not sought, will managers, under the best of circumstances, produce 
his play? We propose these questions, because we do not wish absurdly to 
idealise, but practically to resolve this point, in respect to the great question 
now at issue—Whether a free stage is desirable—and if desirable, whether 
the purer kind of dramatic composition will stand a better chance than be- 
fore? A free stage will produce and reward a greater number of dramatic 
writers—that is clear: but the character of their productions is of still greater 
importance. Shall we follow the example of Beaumont and Fletcher, or of 
Shakspere? We will not put this alternative to Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer ; 
first, because he is no poet, and secondly, because his taste is evidently 
fixed. -He has chosen to write for the multitude. Success with the crowd 
is, we fear, with him the test of art—he prides himself in it. But we do 
put it to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and venture to suggest the composition of 
another “Ion,” if only for the sake of the good example. What is now 
done will be the seed of what shall be done. Glad are we that Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd recognises the claims of the unacted drama; but we are also anx- 
ious that the removal of the monopoly should encourage the reign of good 
taste rather than that of bad. We desire not to promote theatres but dramas. 
This—this is our heart’s desire ; for this we have sacrificed our supposed 
personal interest in the stage, for at least some time to come. We have, at 
all points, treated the question as a public, not as a private one; and have, 
perhaps, acting on this principle, albeit not without great reluctance and 
pain, overstepped some proprieties which ought otherwise to have been 
strictly observed. But Public Duty has its own Laws, and must be per- 
formed at the risk of every thing less inclusive.—Ep. 


A FEW BRIEF REMARKS ON HER MAJESTY’S RECENT 
PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 


Two or three circumstances connected with the late atrocious attack 
on the life of our beloved sovereign and her illustrious consort, are 
calculated to cement more closely the union between the Queen and 
her people ; and while they inspire, on the one hand, a confidence in 
the moral courage, from the dauntless demeanour, of Her Majesty, 
afford on the other additional proof (were it needed) of the devoted 
loyalty of the British people. Who is there that could read without 
emotion the statement of her Majesty’s thoughtful attention to her 
illustrious parent, when, under the immediate excitement of the mur- 
derous attack on her person, she ordered her carriage to be driven to 
Ingestrie House, that she might herself communicate the alarming 
fact, and at the same time remove, by her presence, every apprehen- 
sion as to her personal safety. Such a mark of filial attention, whilst 
it has the effect of silencing the base tongue of calumny, adds a lustre 
N. S.— VOL, Iv. I 
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even to the exalted station occupied by her Majesty. The undaunted 
demeanour of the Queen under the excitement of the sudden trai- 
torous attempt is above all praise, and altogether worthy of her illus- 
trious descent, and of the ruler of a great and brave people. 

The spontaneous burst of loyalty and affection which greeted the 
royal pair on their return from the ride at the commencement of which 
the assassin’s arm had been raised against their lives, must have been 
truly gratifying and cheering to them; and the loyalty and devotion 
ri by all classes in their anxiety to express their detestation 
and abhorrence of an attempt so atrocious, afford conclusive evidence 
that her Majesty’s throne is based on a people’s love. In some of the 
churches, on the first day on which the thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for her Majesty’s escape was read, the National Anthem was 
performed in the place of the first voluntary :—the unanimous response 
on the part of the congregations, shown by a simultaneous rising from 
their seats, bore ample testimony to the eagerness with which every 
Opportunity was seized to mark the sympathy and regard they felt for 
their sovereign. The wretched perpetrator of the diabolical act, what- 
ever his motives might have been, and probably a thirst for distinction 
was the chief, has, like most bad men, proved an instrument in the 
hands of Divine Providence, for the benefit both of the governor and 
the governed ; giving an opportunity to the sovereign (so rarely pre- 
sented to a female) of distinguishing herself for personal courage, and 
to her subjects of evincing their devoted loyalty and attachment to 
the throne. 

The loyalty of the English people is so jealous of its character, that 
it will not permit the supposition that the perpetrator of such an act, 
as the one which now suggests these few remarks, could be in his 
proper senses at the time of its committal. No sane Englishman can 
be so disloyal as to aim at the life of his sovereign ;—such is the 
dogma of the national loyalty. To this sentiment the young villain 
will probably be indebted for his worthless life. The milder punish- 
ment also will most likely succeed in subduing the passion for regicide 
which the more severe might have a tendency to excite. Against a 
monarchy, which proves that mercy is the brightest jewel in its 
crown—none but the most hardened would yield to the impulse of 
imitation, in contriving measures of destruction. No, no! the life of 
the Queen is safe from any new attempt, as the result of the present. 
There may, of course, be other causes in operation. 

We should particularly notice that this attempt is concurrent with 
several of the most atrocious murders on record. We have already 
suggested the cause in the Jack Sheppardism of the age. The manner 
of the murderer’s proceeding in the case of Templeton, is copied from 
Mr. Ainsworth’s romance—it was the novelist who told him how to 
manage the execrable deedwith safety and success. Courvoisier has 
confessed, that it was reading and seeing Jack Sheppard which induced 
him to the assassination of his noble master. Can such things be—and 
yet the present state of literature excite no interest? Wherever we 
turn—to the drama or to the novel—the essay or the poem—all is the 
same, with a very few honourable exceptions, and for them the public 
has no ear. The adder is deaf to all but the discord of hell. 
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